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TEACHERS EDITION 


RATION POINTS 
A Unit for This Week 


When boys and girls in your class were small, mother 
said they could have one piece of candy after dinner. When 
one boy had a dime to spend and “stand treat” he held 
the gum or the lollipops and divided them fairly among the 
gang. When company came and there was just enough of 
something good on the dinner menu to “go round” they 
passed the word — “family hold back.” Wartime Rationing 
is the same thing ona big scale, for a large “family.” 


HOW TO GET READY 

Assign “A Time for Belt Tightening” for careful study 
outside of class. When you do, ask a few questions to find 
out how conscious the class is of new restrictions, and what 
their attitude is. Are there any grumblers? Does anybody 
feel we're sending too much to feed other countries? Did 
they resent having valid coupons canceled? Get out in the 
open any “grouses” that may have resulted from having 
over-optimism brought down to cold facts. 

Schedule a panel discussion for next week. Ask each pu- 
pil to hand in one or two questions that he thinks should be 
covered. Let a small committee go over these with you, 
selecting and organizing the best. Divide the class into 
groups to collect facts with which to answer them. The 
chairman of each group will be on the panel. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

The panel discussion will spotlight two large topics: (1) 
How restrictions affect the pupils and their families; (2) 
What makes these restrictions necessary? 

Personal Experience: Daughters can share the increased 
difficulties of shopping. Perhaps they can get to the stores 
early before school. They can save mother’s time standing 
in line. Do they know point values of foods? How does 
father get his cigarettes? What kind of shoes do they buy? 
Are unrationed ones serviceable? Can mother buy the sugar 
for which she has points? How warm does father keep the 
house? How warm are the school rooms? 

Need for Rationing: Here, understanding of large, com- 
plicated questions is important for morale. Why do butch- 
ers have difficulty in n.aintaining retail ceiling prices? Is a 
subsidy the best solution? How well were Americans fed 
before the war? Are war wages paying for better nourish- 
ment? How much food goes to lend-lease? How many 
mouths and stomachs are there in our armed forces? What 
is the fuel we save used for? 

End the period with a rapid, written, short-answer quiz 
on questions prepared by you in advance. 
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HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


ALL EYES ON THREE MEN 

1, What part of treaty making does the President carry 
out completely independent of Congress? 

2. How has Senator Vandenberg proposed to strengthen 
President Roosevelt’s position at the 3-power conference? 

‘3. For Discussion: Does the fact that this proposal was 
made by Senator Vandenberg add to its importance? 

For Further Reference: “Questions for the Big Three,” 
G. Creel, Collier's, Jan. 6, ’45; “America and the Future,” 
Fortune, January, 1945. 


A TIME FOR BELT TIGHTENING 


1, What is causing a shortage of civilian food? 

2. How will production of civilian goods during the first 
three months of 1945 compare with that of the last three 
of 1944? 

3. For Discussion: How do government subsidies affect 
the price you pay your butcher for beef? 

For Further Reference: “Farm Price War,” Business 
Week, Jan. 6, ’45; “Strengthening .Food Price Control Pro- 
gram,” J. E. Mendenhall, Education for Victory, Nov. 3, ’44. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
Chart Reading and Interpretation: 


1. How do you account for the fact that the percentage 
of communities without railroads is higher in New England 
than in most other sections of the country? 

2. Figures for 1942 car registrations were 5.3% below 
1941 figures. Would you expect a bigger drop in 1944? 

3. How much more money did the average automotive 
worker's pay envelope have in it in 1942 than in 1939? 

4, What kinds of motor vehicle production contributed 
to the increase in employment between 1939 and 1942? 

5. How much was 1942 motor vehicle production worth? 

Activity: Mr. Ettinger lists jobs open to trained workers. 
Do you know what kind of work each includes? Check those 
the class can describe, write the others on slips of paper, 
give one to each pupil, and ask him to find out about it and 
bring to class a brief, genera] explanation. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY — THE LONESOME TRAIN 


With very little time for preparation, your class can give 
an effective and moving reading of the cantata in this week’s 
English section. Use individual voices and small choral 
groups. If you have time to perfect your performance invite 
other classes to hear it. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Time to Tighten Belts ° Eyes on “Big Three” ° Argentina 
Careers in Industry * Debate, Juvenile Delinquency * Abraham Lincoln Play 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
February 12, 1945 Issue 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Prisoners of War—How They Are Treated in the 
United States. 

Palestine Today: Britain’s 
Reaches Another Crisis. 

Foreign Alliances in U. S. History, by Henry Steele 
Commager. 
For English Classes 

The American Way in War, by Dennis W. Brogan. 

Poetry by Langston Hughes. 

Ninety Million Speak “General American” 
guage), by James Bender. 

Horsemen Never Smoke, a story of a returning Civil 
War veteran, by George S. Brooks. 


Troubled Mandate 


(Lan- 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES ~ 
THE LONESOME TRAIN 


Discussion Questions: 

1. Pick out the words and phrases which occur over and 
over again in the text of the play. These, when viewed to- 
gether, should set forth the theme of the drama. State it 
in your own words. 

2. You will observe that part of the text is in rhymed 
verse, another part in a kind of free verse, much of which 
is to be spoken rather than sung. Can you explain why this 
separation is necessary and effective? 

3. What political or social ideas do you find in the play 
which have been under discussion in recent days? 

4. Is there any evidence that we have progressed further 
towards that day when killing will be no longer necessary? 

5. Why is Lincoln a particularly compelling memory and 
inspiration for our own time? 


Class Project: 

Assign parts in the play after reading try-outs for type 
ot voice and manner of interpretation. Plan your own music 
and sound effects to be integrated with the speeches and 
the singing. Remember that, to be effective, a play must 
have pace and variety. These elements are provided in the 
text, and it will be worth the time of the class to discover 
how they may be put across in an oral presentation. Such 
an effort is one step toward utilizing the creative and in- 
terpretive skill of youth for powerful expression — as all 
creative arts must be utilized if they are to exist. 


THE PRODIGY 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Although this is an amusing and entertaining story, 
it has its serious overtones. What sociological problem is 
approached? 

2. At the very start of the story, Kalaef and his friendship 
with Smith are introduced, then forgotten till near the end. 
What purpose does this forecast serve? 


8. Would this story have been as effective without the 
inclusion of the small details and incidents which precede 
the meeting with Kalaef? 

4. What means has the author used to characterize Smith? 
His father and mother? Kalaef? 

5. What indications are there of time and place in the 
story? Are these of any importance to the plot or theme? 


NOT ME, BROTHER! 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Although the first of these selections is a straightfor- 
ward factual account by an experienced journalist and the 
second a dramatic monologue* by a high school student, 
there is a great deal of similarity between the two. Point 
out the likeness. 

2. What accommodations can the high school and college 
make for the returning veterans? Where are the most dras- 
tic changes necessary? 

3. Although the solution of the problem in “Not Me, 
Brother” is perhaps a bit too simple, it touches on a funda- 
mental truth. How can high schools and high school. stu- 
dents make the most of this truth? 

4. How can education make good the boys’ hope of re- 
turning home to stay? 


Class Assignment: 

After reading and discussing these two slections, look up 
the article in The Saturday Evening Post for Dec. 9, 1944, 
“An Ex-Marine Looks at High School,” which tells of the 
experiences of one veteran in returning to school. Then 
write, in any form you choose — play, poem, essay, editorial 
— your own view of the problem and its solution. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 
Class Assignment: 

Read further in Russell Davenport’s My Country and 
write a brief report on it from the standpoint of both an 
artistic accomplishment and a social contribution. 


ROUND TABLE 

Discuss with the class the poem “I Believe in America.” 
Point out the similarity in feeling, even the common enthusi- 
asm for Wendell Willkie shared by this young poet and Rus- 
sell Davenport. Compare the ideas in the two poems. Ask 
whether in the opinion of the class, the student’s poem shows 
maturity of thought and feeling. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


I. 451, 3.6%. 

ib. FBT 7; 8, F. 

Ill. c, b, b, c¢, a. 

IV. Grant, Pershing, 5, Leahy, Nimitz, Arnold. 
V. c, 8, a, a, ©. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F. 

II. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c; 6-a; 7-b; 8-c; 9-a. 

Ill. 1-The Lonesome Train; 2-The Prodigy; 3-Not Me, Brother; 
4-The Big-Word Bugaboo. 

Words to the Wise: 1-f; 2-n; 3-s; 4-u; 5-q; 6-t; 7-0; 8-p; 9-v; 
10-h; 1l-r; 12-a; 13-j; 14-k; 15-d; 16-g; 17-m; 18-i; 19-b; 20-e. 
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THE ABC OF GUIDANCE 


First of a series of articles on Guidance for Teachers 


By Franklin R. Zeran, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


UIDANCE has been defined by the 

Occupational Information and Guid- 

ance Service of the United States Office 
of Education as: 

“The process of acquainting the indi- 
vidual with the various ways in which 
he may discover and use his natural 
endowments, in addition to special train- 
ing from any source, so that he may live 
and make a living to the best advantage 
to himself and society.” 

Guidance is not'a mystical process. It 
is rather a system of finding and inter- 
preting all possible facts related to a 
choice which must be made. A good 
guidance program seeks to assist the 
student to make reasonable choices 
based on all known facts. It takes into 
consideration the interests, attitudes, 
aptitudes, abilities, limitations and op- 
portunities of the individual. Guidance 
uses such techniques as the individual 
inventory, occupational information, 
exploration of training opportunities, 
counseling, follow-up, and placement to 
help the individual become occupation- 
ally, emotionally, and socially adjusted. 


Six Guidance Areas 


A sound guidance program begins 
first of all with fact finding. To operate 
effectively, the guidance program should 
include the following six areas or func- 
tions: 

1. Individual Inventory. Successful 
assistance to an individual requires an 
adequate knowledge of him. Such in- 
formation may include facts about the 
home, family, school achievements, test 
records, health, hobbies, co-curricular 
activities, work experiences, and inter- 
ests. These facts must be recorded sys- 
tematically and continuously. They may 
be contained in a cumulative record 
folder or on a card but should be avail- 
able for use at all times. 

2. Occupational Information. This 
must be provided for the individual if 
he is to make a sound choice in the 
world of work. The most valuable 
sources of occupational information are 
community occupational surveys and 
the follow-up study of school leavers. 
Other sources are publications, plant 
visitations, career days, college days, 
films and film strips, and the radio. This 
information may be offered the pupils 
through occupations classes or as units 
in the regular subject matter classes. 

3. Counseling. Personal contact be- 


tween the student and the counselor is 
the heart of the guidance program. It is 
here that all the information collected 
becomes significant in terms of the prob- 
lems to be solved. Successful counseling 
must be individual in nature and be 
done in privacy on school time. 

4. Exploration of Training Oppor- 
tunities. Training opportunities include 
all information on institutions of higher 
learning, apprenticeship, vocational 
schools, trade schools, correspondence 
schools, part-time work experiences and 
other training activities. 

5. Follow-up of school leavers. Grad- 
uates or drop-outs should be followed 
up after leaving school and taking jobs. 
This is important so that we may ob- 
serve how well the training given in 
school has fitted the individual for the 
job. It also offers the school an oppor- 
tunity of assisting the former pupil in 
making better adjustments. 

6. Placement. This not only means 
placement on the job but also in school. 
Further than that, it means that satisfac- 
tory adjustment has been achieved. 

Such a guidance program as de- 
scribed above is sponsored by the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service, both at the Federal and State 
levels. At the Federal level the Service 
is in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, while at the State level it is in the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
usually operating under the State Direc- 
tor for Vocational Education. All states 
have Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance at the present 
time except Alabama, Arizona, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, 


Ask Your State Supervisor 


Schools can secure a great variety of 
assistance from their State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, including personal visits to the 
school for inspection and advice; de- 
veloping cumulative records, filing sys- 
tems, testing programs, community oc- 
cupational survey, etc. And always, of 
course, the Supervisor is glad to answer 
questions on all phases of guidance. If 
your school has not made use of your 
State Supervisor it will pay you to have 
your principal or superintendent invite 
him for a visit. 





MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 





Jose Iturbi 


SUPREME CONCERT ARTISTS 
In 16MM. Sound Motion Pictures 


A series of 8 films, one reel each, produced 
with the advice of leading musicians and edu- 
cators. Featuring 
JOSE ITURBI e VRONSKY and BABIN 
COOLIDGE QUARTET e MILDRED DILLING 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN e IGOR GORIN 
Available for Rental and Sale 
.: = 2 


Now Booking! 


TWO GREAT FEATURES 
No Advance Approval Needed 
TARZAN TRIUMPHS 
with JOHNNY WEISMULLER, FRANCES GIFFORD 


TOPPER 
Cary Grant, Roland. Young, Constance Bennett 
* j x * 





GUIDE TO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


For Classroom and Auditorium Use. Evalu- 
ated and classified by subject specialists 
in education. Just off the press. Write for 
your copy 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-12 New York 19 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 1, Calif. 
302%2 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 














New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, our drama newspaper, free 
on request. Tested plays for groups of all 
ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publ F h li 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, sar nites ive 


FREE Music Catalog 


Over 1300 Standard, Classical and Teaching Piece: 
for piano, violin and voice in the World Famou 
McKinley Sheet Music and Book Editions . . 
the teachers’ ‘standard for nearly half centr 
Write today for FREE Catalog. Dept. 3781. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, In 























425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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Assistance available from the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. $. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., includes: Infor- 
mation as to resources of materials on 
specific occupations, bibliographies, and 
some printed materials. However, such 
indefinite requests as “Send materials 
on various occupations” and “publica- 
tions on occupations” cannot be filled. 
Neither can requests such as “I’m 14 
years old, am a sophomore in high 
school, and get good grades in mathe- 
matics. What kind of work should | 
prepare for?” It is also impossible to 
answer questions on “What are the jobs 
with a future?” 

Real assistance can be given if an 
individual wants information about such 
a definite field as accountancy or medi- 
cine or occupational therapy. To such 
inquirers a short abstract is mailed 
which tells something about the work 
and where further information can be 
obtained. 

Readers of Scholastic Magazines are 
invited to use the facilities offered by 
the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Services — both State and Federal. 

The next article in this series, to be 
published in an early issue, will deal 
with “The Role of the Teacher in Guid- 
ance Work.” 





...AND HAVE NOT SENT 
IN YOUR RENEWAL ORDER 


. « « We are sending you a bundle of this 
week's issue containing the same edition 
and number of copies you were receiving 
last fall. 

We are doing this because the great majority 
of eur subscribers renew their classroom 
orders each semester and we do not want 
you to be without copies when the new 
semester starts. 


NO ADDITIONAL COPIES 
WILL BE SENT UNLESS 
WE HEAR FROM YOU 


Because of wartime paper restrictions we 
will not be able to continue shipments to 
you unless we receive your renewal order. 
To make certain of your copies, mail the 
renewal card we sent you or the one bound 
in this issue 

If you are not teaching a class in which you 
can vse our magazines this semester, won't 
you please pass the bundle of copies we 
sent you on to some other teacher in your 
school. Thank you. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC - WORLD WEEK + JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 








OFF THE PRESS 


New Hope for Human Unity, volume 
sixteen in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series was published some months ago 
by Macmillan ($1.50). In it Dr. Henry 
Wyman Holmes, former Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
attacks problems at the top of the list 
for nations and individuals. “He predi- 
cates new hope for global unity .. . 
which can result only from widespread 
and increasing concern for the larger 
tasks and objectives of mankind and 
from the willing assumption of common 
duties and responsibilities on the part 
of more and more people.” 

oO ° © 


What will happen in the aviation 
industry in the five years after the war 
ends? Will you be going to town in a 
helicopter, to London in an airliner, to 
the moon in a rocket? You'll find some 
practical answers to these questions 
given by a man who speaks with au- 
thority in Wings After War: The Pros- 
pects of Post-War Aviation, by S. Paul 
Johnston. Advances in air mastery have 
come and will come rapidly, but many 
of us look ahead to fantastic miracles 
not likely to be realized. Mr. Johnston 
is in no sense “debunking” the indus- 
try, but he gives us the real outlook 
based on facts of aviation technical de- 
velopment. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$2.00. ) 

* o o 

In the University Debaters’ Annual 
1943-1944, edited by Edith M. Phelps, 
you'll find thoughtful, lively arguments 
and excellent reference material on 
questions you and your classes are 
thinking and talking about. Here are a 
few samples: Should the accelerated 
program be continued as a permanent 
feature of college education? Resolved: 
That the legal. voting age should be 
reduced to eighteen years. (This year’s 
national question.) Resolved: That a 
permanent policy of price control by 
the Federal Government be adopted. 
Resolved: That, after military victory, a 
program of psychological control be put 
in operation for fifty years in the con- 
quered countries. (H. W. Wilson Co.., 
$2.25.) 

o a o 

As teacher or administrator you face 
constantly the responsibility of giving 
boys and girls the kind of experience 
and training that will fit them to con- 
serve and extend American democracy. 
Every day you do something toward 
this goal. Some things you would like to 
do seem too daringly revolutionary. 
You'll find heartening encouragement in 
the statement of faith and philosophy 


backed up with a full record of practical 


experience in New Schools for a New 
Culture: Experimental Applications for 
Tomorrow, by Charles M. MacConnell, 
Ernest O. Melby, and Christian O. 
Arndt. These men have been moving 
spirits and active participants in the 
work of the New School, an experiment 
in educational] democracy, originally a 
joint project of the Evanston Township 
High School and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, now operated by the high school 
alone. Much of the illustrative material 
comes from this school, but the book 
speaks to every school in the country. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 


D. C. Heath and Company have 
brought out a revised, enlarged edition 
of a Handbook for High School Journal- 
ism, by Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar 
Horn, both directors of journalism in 
Omaha, Nebraska, high schools. It in- 
cludes a compact outline of a compre- 
hensive course, extensive bibliographies, 
sections on such practical matters as 
headline writing and type faces, copy- 
and proofreaders marks, simple methods 
of estimating copy. The price is $1.50. 


League of Nations 
‘Association Contest 


The Dumbarton Oaks plan will be 
the main theme of the 19th National 
High School Contest conducted by the 
League of Nations Association, 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y.. The examina- 
tion will be held April 13 in local high 
schools. Three prizes — $400, $100, and 
$50 — and many local, city and state 
awards will be given. 

A set of study material is supplied to 
each participating school without 
charge. This study kit contains three 
pamphlets: “Proposals for the United 
Nations Charter,” by Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, Director of the League of Na- 
tions Association; “Toward Greater 
Freedom: Problems of War and Peace,” 
a revised edition including comment on 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals; “Essen- 
tial Facts in Regard to the League of 
Nations, the World Court and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization.” Many 
schools use these study materials to 
teach problems of American democracy 
in the senior year. 

The League of Nations Association 
has sponsored this examination annually 
since 1926 “to educate young Ameri- 
cans in world problems.” Before the 
war the winner of the first prize was 
given a study tour to Europe so that he 
could see at first-hand some of the prob- 
lems he had studied. Some 180,000 
students have taken part in the con- 
tests. 
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PHILIPPINE STRATEGY 


The reconquest of the Philippines is a campaign ot stra- 
tegic surprises that have resulted in four successful U. S. 
landings to date, latest in Lingayen Gulf on Luzon, where 
our forces haye gone inland more than 50 miles at the deep- 
est part of angrc between Alaminos and Rosario. They have 
won control of important road junctions and arteries leading 
to Manila, their goal. (See also inset map, right.) With the 
Sulu Sea temporarily cleared of Jap fleets, and with air sup- 
port from newly-captured Leyte airfields, U. S. ships were 


Map copyright The Newspaper PM, Inc. 


able to carry MacArthur's troops past Jap-held Negros and 
Panay, landing them virtually unopposed on Mindoro and 
Marinduque. Here they ¢aptured more airfields, from which 
U. S. planes protected the Navy's boldest surprise move — 
carrying U. S. amphibious troops, under constant attack from 
Luzon-based Jap planes, up to Lingayen Gulf. Our 
forces’ found little initial opposition. Stiffest resistance was 
met in the hills around Rosario. From Lingayen to Manila 
the U. S. 6th Army troops face good, dry roads, now that the 
rainy season is over. The success of their moves rests heavily 
on the Navy, which, to keep open the Lingayen supply line; 
hunted down and sank elements of the Jap fleet in Cam 
Ranh Bay, off Indo-China, 800 miles west vf Philippines. 
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A Time for Bell Tightening Home Front Feels Impact of Lengthened War 


MERICA is tightening up its belt’ another notch. Your 

ration book will be even more necessary when you go 
shopping at the grocer’s — and maybe you'd better pass up 
that second spoonful of sugar on your morning cereal. 

First word of this came with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration’s tnexpected cancellation of unused ration stamps 
for sugar, meats,-and canned goods. At the same time the 
OPA raised the point value of butter, tightened sugar ra- 
tioning, and placed most canned goods and meats back on 
the list of rationed foods. For a number of months some 
canned goods had been unrationed. Only 37 per cent of 
meats had been rationed, as compared with the 85 per cent 
called for in the OPA’s new order. 

Officials were quick to point out, however, that there has 
been no drop in food production. Last year our farmers 
raised about as much as they did in 1942, when an all-time 
record was set. What, then, are the reasons for the new 
restrictions? 

Increased demands by our armed forces account for many 
of the shortages in civilian supplies. For example, 41 per 
cent of the 1944-45 pack of canned goods is being taken 
for their use this year. In spite of war needs, civilians are 
eating more, too. The average American, whose income has 
increased, is eating 7 per cent more food than he did in the 
period of 1935 to 1939. A third reason is lend-lease ship- 


’ ments of food to our allies. 


‘A Wrong Guess 

Government officials admit that, like many other people, 
they guessed wrong about the duration of the war. Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles frankly said, “Surpluses that 
were expected by some when the European war looked far 
more near its end, simply have not developed. . . . The best 
thing any of us can do about it is to adjust ourselves to the 
facts now clearly in front of us.” 

Most housewives, after they had gotten over the slight 
shock of destroying their old ration stamps — if they had 
any agreed that the new regulations were fair. They 
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Here’s what it takes to keep this fighting man going: 
Five to twelve tons of equipment must go with every 
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agreed that any preliminary notice by the OPA would have 
caused a run on the newly-rationed foods, and that the 
ration program in general has assured — of getting 
his share of scarce commodities. 

The most complicated factor in the food sihsitiein has 
been the shortage of fresh meat. The production of meat, 
unlike some other commodities, has dropped. There will be 
2 billion pounds of meat less in 1945 than there was in 
1944. Supplies to the armed forces cannot be cut, so a 
2 billion pound bite will be taken out of the amount avail- 
able for civilian consumption. That means about 127 pounds 
for each person — the same amount civilians ate before the 
war. But in 1944 America’s higher income increased the 
consumption of meat to 148 pounds per person. 

Complaints about the meat shortage have been pouring 
in to the government from consumers, packers, cattle grow- 
ers, and meat dealers alike. Owners of butcher shops said 
they could not sell at retail price ceilings without taking a 
loss. At the same time they claimed they could not get 
enough supplies without buying on the Black Market 
(paying more than wholesale ceiling prices). 


OPA versus WFA 


Responding to these protests, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration advocated setting a ceiling on the price of live 
cattle. The reasons given were: 

(1) Retail ceilings cannot be held unless the price of 
live cattle is controlled. 

(2) The continual rise in live cattle prices makes it diffi- 
cult for packers to sell at wholesale price ceilings and stay 
in business. 

(3) The price of live cattle i is almost double what it was 
before the war and sufficiently high to cover the costs of 
cattlemen. 

(4) If the price of live cattle is not fixed, wholesale, and 
in turn, retail prices must be permitted to rise. 

The War Food Administration opposed this stand. It said: 

(1) A ceiling price on live cattle is impossible to enforce 





OPA 
American soldier sent abroad. Another ton of food, 
clothing and ammunition must be sent to him monthly. 
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because of the lack gf uniformity among animals, because 
of the large number of cattlemen, and because of the diffi- 
culty of adjusting such ceilings to feed prices. * 

(2) If ranchers are dissatisfied with the ceiling they 
might refuse to send their cattle to market, and large 
amounts of beef might be sold in the Black Market. 

(3) The relationship between prices of various kinds of 
cattle is normally set by the law of supply and demand. 
The establishment of price ceilings would interfere with 
this and disrupt the entire cattle market. 

To end the crisis, the Office of Economic Stabilization set 
a ceiling of $18 per hundred pounds on the price of live 
cattle, to last until July 2. The subsidy (payment by the 
government) to packers on choice or grade AA beef will 
be increased by one dollar, and on grade A beef by fifty 
cents for each hundred pound. 

Why Subsidies? 

Why are subsidies necessary at all? A subsidy is an addi- 
tion to a price, paid by the government. Instead of allowing 
the price of butter, for example, to rise two cents a pound 
to cover the farmer’s higher production costs, the govern- 
ment might give him a subsidy of two cents a pound. This 
would cover the farmer’s higher costs and give him a fair 
price without forcing the consumer to pay a higher price 
for butter. 

The objection to a subsidy is that ‘in the end it must be 
paid by the taxpayers anyway. Those who favor subsidies 
reply that once the initial price of a commodity has been 
raised, it must be raised a like percentage by each person 
involved in its sale (processor, wholesaler, retailer), so that 
the final price takes more money out of the consumer's 
pocket than would a subsidy. Since income taxes are col- 
lected according to “ability to pay,” the cost of subsidies falls 
on those most able to bear it. If, on the other hand, food 
prices are allowed to rise, the burden falls hardest on the 
low-income groups 

The Office of Price Administration believes that the new 
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regulations will curb the Black Market ‘and enable house- 
wives to buy “reasonable shares of all grades of meat” at 
ceiling prices. But some meat dealers and packers are of a 
different opinion. They say the price of live cattle has been 
set too high, and if subsidies are not further increased retail 
prices will have to be raised. 

Butter and sugar have proved troublesome items, too. 
Butter production has been the smallest in years. While the 
1944 production of milk was close to an all-time record, 
American families are drinking more milk than ever. They 
drank 191 quarts per person in 1944, compared with 158 
quarts from 1935 to 1939. This alone means 3% pounds of 
butter a year less for each person. 

During the past few months America dipped rather heav- 
ily into its sugar bowl, with the result that stocks are abnor- 
mally low. For a while it seemed as if sugar.rationing might 
be eliminated entirely, but the turn of events on the West- 
ern front made it impossible. Ships which might be carry- 
ing sugar are needed to transport munitions, and refineries 
are finding it hard to get workers, Consumers have been 
limited to five pounds every three months. 


Reconversion Plans Out 


Other commodities have also been affected by the course 
of the war. Discussion of plans for reconversion has 
stopped. Instead, the War Production Board has ordered 
that production of civilian goods during the first quarter of 
1945 must be no higher than it was during the last quarter 
of 1944. (See January 22 issue.) 

“Spot” authorization for civilian production in areas 
where there has been a temporary surplus of plants and 
manpower has been shelved. A small quantity of such prod- 
ucts as vacuum cleaners, lamps, lawn mowers, and metal 
razors had been manufactured under this plan, but observ- 
ers say this trickle of civilian goods will be cut to‘a dribble. 

The new rationing regulations caused a rush to shoe 
stores by many people who thought shoe stamps might be 
cancelled. OPA officials, admitting shoe stocks are low, 
promised to give a month’s notice before taking action. 

dn an effort to save fuel, War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes has called for a blackout of outdoor adver- 
tising lighting. He also asked owners of homes and buildings 
to cut heat to a maximum temperature of 68 degrees. A ten 
per cent reduction of heat, he estimates, will save 14,000,- 
000 tons of coal. 

At the same time the Office of Defense Transportation 
ordered all railroads not to put’on any special passenger 
trains for seasonal service to resort areas. On March 1 rail- 
roads must discontinue any train which filled an average of 
less than 35 per cent of its seats during November. 

Th@ story behind these restrictions is that of a dwindling 
coal supply. The nation’s stock pile of coal, which was 
77,000,000 tons in April, 1943, will be only 40,000,000 tons 


’ by next April. Meanwhile a shortage of miners is causing 


the production of coal to fall. 

All in all, American civilians are going to eat a little less, 
wear their clothes longer, stay home more and be a little 
colder doing it, But knowing that these sacrifices are slight 
compared with those made by the men on the fighting 
front, they are not complaining. They are anxious to show 
that the-home front can take it, too. 
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All Eyes on Three Men 


Senator Vandenberg Acts to Strengthen President's 
Hand in Meeting with Churchill and Stalin 


E ARE facing a supreme moment in history. The Allied 
forces have regained the initiative everywhere. We are 
advancing in Eastern Europe, on the Western Front, and 
in the Pacific. Yet, we are at the most crucial turning point 
of the war. The reason is political, not military. It all pivots 
on the outcome of the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting. 
Upon the political decisions of the Big Three rests the 
destiny of many nations. As one editor put it, never before 
in history have so many wanted so few to meet so soon. 

As the man with the cigar, the man with the pipe, and 
the man with the cigarette pull up their chairs to the 
round table, there are more than differences in smoking 
habits among them. Although each is nominally the head 
of a State, their individual powers are unequal. 

Joseph Stalin is virtually an absolute ruler. If anyone in 
the Soviet Union ever disputed this fact and survived, there 
is no record of it. Whatever he decides, he can be certain 
will be approved by the Soviet legislature and approved 
unanimously. 

To continue the comparison, Prime Minister Churchill is 
the-leader and spokesman for an all-party coalition govern- 
ment as well as for a powerful majority in the British Parlia- 
ment. Even though his powers do not even remotely ap- 
proximate those of Marshal Stalin, they are, nevertheless, 
considerable. So long as Mr. Churchill’s decisions accord 
with the wishes of his Cabinet, he can be reasonably sure 
of the support of most members of the House of Commons. 
And that is sufficient. For ander British law, all that is nec- 
essary for the approval of any international commitment or 
treaty is a simple majority in Parliament. 


The President's Powers 


President Roosevelt, on the other hand, is quite at a dis- 
advantage compared with his two colleagues. He is handi- 
capped in the exercise of his power in international affairs 
by Constitutional restrictions. According to the United 
States Constitution, Article II, Section 2, Paragraph 2, a 
President's authority in foreign relations is stipulated in the 
following three clauses: (1) “He shal] have Power, by and 
with the Advice. and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur...” (2) “he shall nominate and by and with the Con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint. Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls . . .” and (3) “he shal] receive Am- 
bassadors and other public Ministers.” 

This is all that the Constitution has to say on the Presi- 
dent's powers in external affairs. No subsequent amendment 
has modified or added anything to these sections. But result- 
ing from these specific powers is another group of powers 
that the President may exercise. One of them is the power 
of recognition. This power is not expressly provided for in 
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the Constitution. Recognition is usually extended through 
the simple device of receiving ambassadors (or other pub- 
lic ministers) who are sent to establish diplomatic relations 
with us. If these envoys are recognized, it means that their 
governments are recognized. 

Conversely, the power to recognize includes of necessity 
the power to refuse to recognize and also to terminate rec- 
ognition. The right of non-recognition has been used by 
American Presidents to indicate disapproval. In the past, in 
addition to Russia; the United States had on several occa- 
sions refused to recognize revolutionary governments in 
Latin America and for.a while had withheld recognition 
from the Franco government of Spain. 

Similarly, by refusing to send consuls, the President had 
refused to recognize territorial conquests, such as those ‘of 
Japan in Manchuria, Italy in Ethiopia, Germany in Czecho- 
slovakia, or Russia’s incorporation of the Baltic states. 

Related closely to this power of recognition is the Presi- 
dent's right to break off diplomatic relations, to dismiss for- 
eign envoys, and to recall our own diplomatic representa- 
tives from foreign posts. These acts are usually preliminary 


' steps to a declaration of war. Our declaration of war on 


Germany in 1917 was preceded by a dismissal of the Ger- 
man ambassador and the recall of.our own 


The Right to Negotiate 


Although the President lacks the power to conclude 
treaties by himself, the right of negotiation has come to be 
regarded as belonging exclusively to him. It is this authority 
which empowers President Roosevelt to confer and, nego- 
tiate with Churchill and Stalin at the present time. With 
these initial stages in the making of treaties, Congress can 
not interfere. With reference to this Presidential power of 
negotiation, the Supreme Court recently ruled (in the case 
of the United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation) : 
“In this vast external realm, with its important, delicate and 
manifold problems, the President alone has the power to 
speak or listen as a representative of the nation..He makes 








treaties with the advice and consent of the Senate, but he-_ 
alone negotiates. ; . .” 

Undoubtedly, the most significant of the implied Powers 
of the President in the field of foreign affairs is his. author- 
ity to conclude “executive agreements.” These agreements 
do not require the advice and consent of the Senate. An 
“executive agreement” is difficuk to define except to say 
that broadly it falls short of being a treaty. There is no 
accepted legal differentiation between a treaty which re- 
quires senatorial approval and an executive agreement 
which needs no such consent. 

The power to make executive agreements which are 
binding upon the government comes to the President by 
virtue of his broad constitutional powers as chief executive, 
as Commander in Chief of all the armed forces, and as the 
sole spokesman of the nation in foreign relations. According 
to Professor William Anderson’s American Government, it 
is “a constitutional power, one that cannot be taken from 
him by acts of Congress.” Notable examples of Presidential 
authority in this respect are Jefferson’s purchase of Louisi- 
ana in 1803, the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823 and more recently, in September 1940, President 
Roosevelt’s agreement — without the sanction or knowledge 
of Congress — to trade fifty over-age United States destroy- 
ers to Britain for bases in British possessions. 


The Two-Thirds Rule 


Such, then, are the Presidential powers, actual and im- 
plied, in matters of external affairs. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to remember is that according to the constitu- 
tional provision a two-thirds vote of the Senate is required 
to ratify any treaty. It has been shown that a group of Sen- 
ators representing less than eight per cent’ of the country 
can defeat a treaty. After the last’ war, adherence to the 
World Court was voted down by Senators representing far 
less than one-third of the national population. 

This danger of minority control has in consequence 
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Senate leaders confer with President on foreign relations. 
Left to right: Senators Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep. of 
Michigan); Tom Connally (Dem. of Texas); Alben Barkley 
(Dem. of Kentucky); Wallace H. White, Jr. (Rep. of Maine). 





aroused considerable discussion of a proposed change in 
the Constitution to establish majority rule, or to have 
treaties ratified by a single majority vote in both houses. 
The late Wendell Willkie in his last book, An American 
Program, wrote, “There is good reason why our Presidents 
and their Secretaries of State, whether Republican or Dem- 
ocratic, have kept agreements with other nations free from 
the necessity of ratification by two-thirds rule whenever 
they could. For fifty years the two-thirds rule in the Senate 
has operated to frustrate every major effort at international 
collaboration by this country.” 

That the majority of the people seem to favor a change 
in this procedure is indicated in the series of surveys con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion. The 
latest one, concluded last month, indicates that 58 per cent 
of those polled favored approval of treaties by a simple 
majority of both the House and Senate, whereas only 22 
per cent wanted a retention of the present method of treaty 
ratification by two-thirds of the Senate alone. It is highly 
doubtful, however, that an amendment to this end can be 


passed soon enough to apply to the peace treaties of this 


war. 
Vandenberg’s Proposal 


The President’s lack of authority to make final commit- 
ments considerably weakens his position in the current con- 
versations with Stalin and Churchill. To remedy the situa- 
tion; Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, proposed in a speech in the Senate on January 10, 
that the United States, Britain, Soviet Russia, France and 
China sign immediately “a hard and fast treaty to keep 
Germany and Japan permanently demilitarized.” He urged 
that President Roosevelt be given power to use the nation’s 
armed forces for that purpose without havirig to get the 
approval of Congress. He reasoned that the prime cause for 
one-sided acts by countries like. Russia is the fear of future 
German aggression. If, therefore, the threat of aggression 
is removed by means of this proposed treaty, there would 
be no excuse for each nation to act independently to protect 
its interests. 

“The first thing we must say, beyond misunderstanding,” 
Senator Vandenberg declared, “is that we have not altered 
our original commitments; that we have not lowered our 
sights; that we have not diluted our dedications; thaf we 
are not fighting to pull ancient chestnuts out of alien fires.” 

Because Senator Vandenberg was generally considered 
an isolationist before Pearl Harbor and is an important 
minority leader of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
his speech created an international sensation. It was. uni- 
versally interpreted as an attempt to strengthen President 
Roosevelt’s hand at the Big Three parley. The immediate 
result was a White House conference with a Senate bi-par- 
tisan delegation, which ineluded the Senator from Michigan. 
The President’s reaction to Vandenberg’s speech was re- 
ported to be very favorable. He is anxious not to repeat 
Woodrow Wilson’s mistake of failing to consult with his 
political opponents. 

With the President to the conference of the Big Three 
goes a solemn mandate of the vast majority of the American 
people. This mandate calls for a militant affirmation of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
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~ ARGENTINA 
Walks Alone 


paced stands today more isolated, perhaps, than 
any other nation in the world. She has broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. She has also “decided to 
abstain from participating in meetings of the Pan-American 
Union.” And she will not be represented at the Inter-Ameri- 
can conference of foreign ministers, meeting this month in 
Mexico City. 

Last October, Argentina asked the board of governors of 
the Pan-American Union to call a meeting of foreign minis- 
ters to consider Argentina’s “alleged failure to fulfill her 
obligations” — that is, to join the united front of Pan-Ameri- 
can Republics against the Axis. The Pan-American Union, 
an organization dedicated to the promotion of friendship, 
peace, and teamwork in the New World, celebrates its 55th 
anniversary on April 14. 

Early in January the Union’s board of governors voted to 
delay “indefinitely” Argentina’s request for a meeting of 
foreign ministers. The next day Argentina announced. her 
decision to “boycott” the Union. 

The conference of foreign ministers in Mexico City is 
described as a meeting of “American nations cooperating in 
the war effort”— which leaves Argentina on the outside 
looking in. The first of these meetings was held in Havana, 
Cuba, shortly after war broke out in Europe in 1939. 


The Argentine Puzzle 

Why is it that Argentina, which in many ways seems 
more like the United States than most other American na- 
tions, is the one nation in the New World which has op- 
posed. Pan-American cooperation? The explanation, in so 
far as there is any single explanation, lies deep in the history 
of the Argentine. 

A century ago that country was large in area, but small 
in population and meagre in resources. Its population in 
1850 was less than one million; as late as 1870 it was still 
under two million. A revolution in Argentinian economy — 
and society —came in the 70s and 80s. The introduction 
of barbed wire fencing, of refrigeration, and the develop- 
ment of steamship lines direct to Europe and America, gave 
an enormous impetus to the growth of the nation. Popula- 
tion and wealth increased by leaps and bounds. By 1916 
population had reached 8 million; vast areas had been 
brought under cultivation; 30,000 miles of railroad brought 
the products of farms and ranches to the seaboard. 

This vast growth of wealth and strength went to the 
heads of the whole nation. Argentinians began to think of 
themselves as leaders in the 20th century world. They 
claimed a position of equality withthe United States. They 
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President General Edelmiro Farrell (right), and Vice Pres- 
ident and War Minister Colonel Juan Peron (left), attend- 
ing mass on the 128 anniversary of Argentine freedom. 


foresaw the day not too far distant when the Argentine 
would boast a hundred million population, when it would 
be the mightiest power south of the Rio Grande when its 
culture and society would make it the France of the New 
World. 

But somehow it didn’t work out that way. The first World 
War injured Argentinian economy, and after the war nations 
everywhere began to strive for self-sufficiency. With the 
growth of cities, especially the capital city of Buenos Aires, 
the birth rate began to drop. By 1940 the population was 
only some 13 million and there was little likelihood that it 
would increase very rapidly. Exports declined and hard 
times hit the farms and the ranches. Argentina’s restless 
army officers began to seek a new program. They’ admired 
what Hitler was doing for Germany, what Mussolini was 
doing for Italy. They dreamed of reorganizing the Argen- 
tine along the same lines. Last year the army seized power. 
After a series of short-lived regimes, Edelmiro Farrell be- 
came President, with Colonel Juan Peron exercising most 
of the authority as Vice’ President, War Minister and Labor 


Secretary. 
A Lost Cause 


Yet this effort, too, was condemned to ultimate failure. 
In the first place Argentina simply bet on the wrong horse; 
only now is it dawning upon her leaders that Germany is in 


‘the process of being licked, and that totalitarianism is a 


losing game. In the second place Argentina simply lacks 
the population or resources to develop into a world power. 
In the third place the military leaders underestimated the 
strength of democratic sentiment in their own country. That 
sentiment is strong, for Argentina, in the past, was one of 
the most democratic of South American countries. In the 
fourth place the Argentine cannot single-handed oppose 
united American and Latin-American sentiment. In the cir- 
cumstances it is clear that Argentina will have to come to 
terms, somehow, with the fact of a United Nations victory 
and of Pan-American solidarity. She has not yet found a 
way to do this. 
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54,000 communities in the United States, with 6,933,000 


ple (in 1940), 
had no railroad facilities and were entirely dependent on motor vehicles. 





MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION — 
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In spite of wartime restrictions (tire and gasoline rationing) there were* 
still 33,002,600 cars registered in 1942, only 5.3 per cent less than 1941. 
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_ Following World War |, automobile production increased as manufacturers 
improved the appearance and performance of cars and lowered prices. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


INDUSTRIES 


N 1944 more than 755,000 people 

were employed by more than 500 
automobile manufacturers in 31 states. 
In addition, 454,000 employees were 
at work in the production of automo- 
tive parts and equipment. The total 
output of the automotive industries for 
our armed forces amounted to $9,320,- 
000,000, more than $1,000,000 per 
hour on a 24-hour basis. Even if we 
deduct the value of $4,200,000,000 
worth of aircraft manufactured by au- 
tomotive industries last year, the re- 
maining war production exceeds the 
all-time high of peacetime production 
for civilian needs, $3,230,000,000 for 
1941. In addition to the astronomical 
amounts of war production, in 1944 
these industries supplied $700,000,000 
worth of parts and equipment to keep 
civilian cars running. 

Before the war very few women 
tound employment in the production 
of automobiles. Today we see the 
ranks of this industry swelled by large 
numbers of female war workers. We 
all kriow that the present employment 
in this trade cannot continue in peace- 
time. The sales volume of vehicles of 
war, weapons. and ammunition is far 
higher than any expected postwar de- 
mand for the products of this industry. 
Many war workers, especially women, 
may return to their prewar occupations 
on farms, in construction and other 
peacetime trades, or to their household 
occupations. Many veterans will re- 
turn with excellent qualifications for 
work in the automotive industries and 
will compete in a labor market already 
over-supplied for its peacetime needs 
as a ‘result of wartime expansion. 

_ There can be no doubt about the 
size and importance of the automotive 
industries in our country. There were 
30,000,000 vehicles in civilian use 
when the war started. The automobile 
has changed the face of America. It 


. has made settlement in suburban com- 


munities possible, enabled the farmer 
to bring his products to town and has 
influenced our way of life more than 
any other single technical develop- 
ment. 

The future will most likely see a re- 
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No. 8 in a Series 
Postwar Careers in Industry 
By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


duction of our automotive industries 


to prewar level. But the need for re- 


frigerators, washing machines, home 
appliances will keep many workers 
from unemployment. We have to ex 
pect, however, further progress in 
development of labor-saving (and la- 
bor-displacing) devices in an industry 
based on mass production with special 
automatic machines. A recently com- 
piled list of occupations for which 
there is a clear need for people with 
good training names the following 
jobs: 

Chemical analyst; chemical opera. 
tor; designer, die; designer, tool; 
draftsman, detailer; draftsman, elec- 
trical; draftsman, layout; dynamome- 
ter technician; electrical leader; elec 
trical technician; electronic controls 
technician; experimental technician: 
heat treat foreman; heat treat techni. 
cian; hydraulics technician; inspector. 
magnaflux; inspector, safety; instru- 
ment collaborator; laboratory assistant. 
chemical; laboratory assistant, metal- 
lurgical; laboratory assistant, physics; 
layout man, electrical; layout man, 
plant; mathematician; “mechanic, ex- 
perimental; metallographer; metallur 
gical technician; photographer; powe: 
generator technician; process special 
ist;' pyrometer specialist; sample 
checker; spectographist; supervisor, 
production; supervisor, safety; test ob 
server; time study man; writer, tech 
nical; X-ray technician. 

Most automobile factories offer 
training programs for apprentices 
Such training will help young’ people 
to learn a trade with many applica 
tions even in times of reduced employ- 
ment possibilities in factories. To keep 
our automobiles running we will al- 


- ways need an army of maintenance 


and repair men. We will need sales 
people and dealers who know thei: 
motors and vehicles. New world mar 
kets may open up for our civilian car 
production. From the standpoint of 
an employee, there -may be less com- 
petitive trades than the automotive 
industries, but there is hardly an in. 
dustrial field more typical American 
and of greater importance to our busi- 
ness future. 
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Employment in the automotive industries corresponds to prosperity and de- 
pression periods. By 1942 the industry was. working mainly on war goods. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


WAGE AVERAGE 





1919 1929 1939 1942 





27.50 31.40 31.19 50.72 











After moving forward slowly from 1919, earnings of automotive workers in- 
creased in 1941-42; purchasing power was 151.4 per cent above 1935-39. 
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5,451 DISTRIBUTORS 
2,171 TRADING CENTERS 
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98,269 REPAIR SHOPS 
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963 MANUFACTURERS OF PARTS 














The value of automotive repair parts sold, without including the cost of serv- 
ices done by repairmen and others, amounted to $1,750,000,000 in 1943. 














CARLOS PANA ROMULO 


As a child, Manila-born Brig. General 
Carlos P. Romulo, recently appointed 
Philippines Resident Commissioner Gen- 
eral, hated the Americans. For, although 
an American sergeant had taught Carlos 
English, his father fought the Yanks as 
a guerilla, and his grandfather was tor- 
tured by U. S. troops. When his father 
became reconciled to U. S. rule, how- 
ever, Carlos went to the University of 
the Philippines and then was sent to 
New York by the government to get his 
M. A. at Columbia. He became head of 
the English department and a regent of 
the University of the Philippines, and 
then editor and publisher of one Span- 
ish, one Tagalog (native Filipino), and 
two English language newspapers in 
Manila. He championed U. S. standards 
of governing, and in 1936 warned of a 





islands. 

In 1941 small, boyish, cosmopolitan 
Romulo toured the Far East, predicted 
Singapore would be attacked from the 
Malayan jungles, won the Pulitzer Prize 
for distinguished correspondence. The 
last man to leave Bataan, he precari- 


_gusly escaped from Corregidor, became 


McArthur’s aide-de-camp. | 


IVAN SUBASITCH 


When Yugoslavia’s King Peter recent- 
ly announced that he opposed a regency 
for his country until free elections could 
be held, he upset the best laid plans of 
Dr. Ivan Subasitch, premier of the Yugo- 
slav government-in-exile. Dr. Subasitch, 
whose social goals are similar to those of 
Tito, head of the Partisan National Lib- 
eration Committee, deftly had linked 
Peter's government with Tito’s by ar- 
ranging for a temporary regency. 


Vikas = =— 
forthcoming Japanese attack on the 
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Subasitch 


Born in Karlovac, 52-year-old Suba- 
sitch studied law at the University of 
Zagreb. In World War I he deserted the 
Austrian Army, later was a volunteer 
with the Serbian Army. He was ban 
(governor) of Croatia, was a leader of 
Matchek’s (see Nov. 15, °48 issue) 
Croat Peasant Party, was instrumental 
in the 1939 agreement between Mat- 
chek and the Serbs. 








I. WHO’S WHO 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in. the paren- 
theses. , 
1. Vandenberg ( ) Philippines Commis- 

sioner 


2. King 2 
( ) Yugoslav premier 
3. Halsey ( ) Republican Senator 
4. Romulo ( ) Admiral of the Navy 
; ( ) U.S. Indian agent 
5. Subasitch ( ) 3rd Fleet Com- 
6. Carson mander 


il. TIME FOR BELT TIGHTENING 

Mark eath statement. T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Despite the current méat shortage, 
national production of meat has actually 
increased. . 

2. The War Food Administration 
favors a ceiling price on live cattle. 

8. U.S. milk production in 1944 was 
close to an all-time record. 

4. The WPB has ordered that pro- 
duction of civilian goods must be no 
more than it was during the first quarter 
of 1944. 

5. James F. Byrnes has ordered the 
blackout of outdoor advertising lighting 
as a safeguard against robot bombs. 

6. A subsidy is an addition to a price, 

‘and is paid by the government. 


iil. ALL EYES ON THREE MEN 
Underscore correct word or phrase. 
1. Under British law, treaties are rati- 
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fied by (a) 2/3rds of Parliament; (b) 
2/3rds of the House of Lords; (c) a 
Parliamentary majority. 

2. The U. S. Constitution provides 
that ambassadors are nominated by: 
(a) the Secretary of State; (b) the 
President; (c) the Senate. 

8. The President’s Constitutional 
powers enable him to: (a) declare 
war on a nation; (b) reestablish diplo- 
matic relations with a nation; (c) 
pledge U. S. entry into a postwar 
league of nations. 

4. The U. S., by sending diplomatic 
representatives, has recognized (a) 
Russia’s incorporation of the Baltic 
States; (b) Italy’s conquest of Ethi- 
opia; (c) Franco’s Spanish govern- 
ment. 

5. In 1940 the President was able, 
without Congressional approval to: (a) 
arrange the destroyer-for-bases ex- 
change with Britain; (b) authorize 
lend-lease; (c) order limited national 
service. 


IV. INSIDE WASHINGTON 

Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. The over-all Federal army com- 
mander of the Civil War was General 





2. The highest U. S. Army title, Gen- 
eral of the Armies of the U. S., was 
held only by General 

8. The number of stars to be worn 
by the newly created “Generals of the 
Army” is 














4. The President’s personal chief of 
staff is Admiral 
5. The Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet is Admira] ______. 
6. The Commander of the Army Air 
Forces is General 


V. AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
Underscore correct word or phrase? 
1. Automobile registration was high- 

est in: (a) 1929; (b) 1939; (c) 1942. 
2. Automobile production reached its 

peak in: (a), 1929; (b) 1939; (c) 1942. 
3. In 1940 there were no railroad 

facilities in over half the communities 

of: (a) Maine; (b) Colorado; (c) Georgia. 

4. The average weekly wage of auto- 
motive workers in 1942 was about: (a) 
$50; (b)°$30; (c) $40. 

5. In 1942 the number of factory 
wage earners employed in motor ve- 
hicles production was approximately: 
(a) one million; (b) 80,000; (c) 500,- 
000. 
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Woolf, S. J., “ “There Must Be No Let- 


down’ Says Marshall,” N. Y. Times Mag-: 


azine. Dec. 31, 1944. 

Hill, F. F., and Harper, F. A., Have We 
Food Enough for All?, Pub. Aff. Pamph. 
No. 89, 1944. 

Stewart, M. S., The Smiths and Their 
Wartime Budgets, Pub. Aff. Pamph. No. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Eschweiler (Germany) ésh vi luhr 

Trier (Germany ) trér 

Roer (German, Netherlands river) rér 
(German: roor) 

Bastogne (Belgium) bis tén(y) 

Houffalize (Belgium) 60 fa léz 

Lingayen (Philippines) ling ga yén 
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HEN the Senate recently, by unanimous vote, approved 


the nomination of four top-ranking Army. officers as ,~ 


“Generals of the Army” and three Navy leaders as “Admirals 
of the Fleet,” it created five-star rank for the first time in 
American history. Actually, there is nothing in the legisla- 
tion stating specifically that the newly elevated commanders 
shall wear five stars, but this is the agreed display that has 
been adopted. 

The present war has so many far-flung fronts, not only on 
land and sea, but in the air as well, that it is no longer pos- 
sible to put a single general in charge of all our Armies, nor 
a single admiral in charge of our Navy, as has been done in 
all previous wars. General Grant emerged as the single over- 
all Federal army commander of the Civil War, and in World 
War I General Pershing was officially titled General of the 
Armies of the United States. 


Seven Promotions 


The newly promoted five-star generals (George C. Mar- 
shall, Douglas MacArthur, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
Henry H. Arnold) are designated as Generals of the Army — 
which is a distinction in title that keeps the rank a grade 
below the title held by General Pershing. 

In the Navy promotion the Senate awarded the five-star 
rank and title of Admiral of the Fleet to William D. Leahy, 
the President’s personal chief of staff and representative on 
both the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff; to Ernest J. 
King, Commander in Chief of the Fleet and Chief of Naval 
Operations; and to Chester W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet. =i 

To balance the four Army appointments, another Navy 
five-star Admiral may be named at_a later date. When the 
Pacific war reaches its major phase a division of areas may 
result within that theater. 

The inclusion of General Arnold’s name on the list is a 
tribute to the importarice that air power has gained in this 
war. -two years ago “Hap” Arnold — who began flying 
in 1911 — set an altitude record of 6,540 feet. That height 
is merely a low-bombing level for planes today. General 
Arnold’s planes are now bombing Japan, and it is expected 
that his arm of our military might will play a major part in 
the final all-out attack on Nippon. 

The first of the seven five-star appointees to sport his new 
insignia was Fleet-Admiral Ernest J. King. It was a cluster 
of five stars set so as to form a pentagon —a symbolism 
which will undoubtedly give rise to witticisms on the part 


of officers and men in far distant ports. (The Pentagon ° 


Building in Washington is the one that houses War Depart- 
ment administration offices. ) 

The new rank was acknowledged by Fleet Admiral Leahy, 
who added another half-inch stripe to the one two-inch stripe 
and the three half-inch stripes already on his sleeve. To 
make. this possible, all the stripes had to be taken off and 
moved closer together. Fleet Admiral Nimitz at Pearl Har- 
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Five-Star Admirals and Generals 





~ BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


bor gave recognition to his promotion by pinning a fifth star 
to his khaki shirt collar. 

It has always been in the Army, however, that the greatest 
liberties in the use of insignia have been found. In the Civil 
War, General Grant, as Commander of the Federal armies, 
often wore a private’s shirt when in the field, and never 
bothered with insignia on his collar. 


Commanders Exercise Individuality 


His opponent, General Robert E. Lee, believed in spit- 
and-polish finish in dress and never failed to wear appropri- 
ate marks of his rank. Lee’s valued and able aide, General 
“Stonewall” Jackson, was in the Grant tradition and rarely 
bothered to wear a uniform appropriate to his rank. ; 

In World War I, General “Black Jack” Pershing was a 
stickler for punctilio in dress and never appeared in public 
or at the front without careful adherence to all the sartorial 
rules. _ 

The nearest approach to these two opposites in the pres- 
ent may be fourrd in General MacArthur and General Eisen- 
hower. MacArthur insists upon perfect uniforms and all the 
perquisites of rank and 
appearance. General Eis- 
enhower, on the other 
hand, while not quite in 
the Grant-Jackson _ tradi- 
dition, dresses simply and 
with no apparent concern 
about official marks of his 
high office. 

This is illustrated by 
the reactions of these two 
leaders when. their five- 
star promotions came to 
them. General Eisenhower 
did not bother to make the 
slightest official change in 
his designiation of rank. 
He just ignored the whole 
matter. 

General MacArthur at 
once secured the services of a Filipino silversmith, who 
hammered a collection of Australian, Filipino, and Dutch 
silver coins into a silver five-star insignia for the collar for 
MacArthur's uniform. It is interesting to observe that both 
MacArthur and Eisenhower are soldiers’ generals — that is, 
they are both popular with, and have the affection as well 
as the respect of the men who serve under them. This was 
glso true of Grant and of Lee. Thus it can be seen that, 
whether a military leader “puts on dog” or prefers to hide 
his rank almost in obscurity, it has little to do with his abil- 
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Admiral Nimitz wears his fivé stars 
on his tie as well as on his collar 


‘ity as a leader or the regard in which he is held. 
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On the Battlefronts 


EAST. In a powerful bid for quick 
victory, the Russians launched their 
long expected winter offensive on Jan- 
uary 12—“Red Friday” to the Nazis. 
The Reds reportedly threw in over two 
million men for this gigantic assault, on 
a line stretching from East Prussia in 
the north to Czechoslovakia in the south. 
By the end of the first week, the Rus- 
sian steam roller stood less than 215 
miles from Berlin. Outstanding gains 
were: capture of the Polish industrial 
city of Kielce; of the German defense 
fortress of Radom; of the key military 
center of Czestochowa. Also taken were 
Cracow, cultural cradle of old Poland; 
and Lodz, second largest city of Poland. 
But the biggest trophy bagged was the 
ravaged city of Warsaw, first European 
capital to fall to Hitler’s hordes. Swept 
up in the putsch, too, was Tannenberg, 
in East Prussia. This is a German mili- 
tary shrine, for here Hindenburg de- 
feated the Russian army in World War 
I, and here he lies buried. Farther south, 
the Red Army crossed the Silesian fron- 
tier to fight on Hitler’s “holy soil,” in a 
drive for the big industrial center of 
Breslau. All told, several thousand popu- 
lated places were taken in the Red 
sweep, which is continuing in full swing. 
Meanwhile, Hungary, last of the Hitler 
satellites, has surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. 

WEST. Field Marshal Karl von Rund- 
stedt has lost the “big gamble.” The 
Belgian bulge has shrunk and withered 
away under the mercifess pounding of 
Allied forces. As General Eisenhower's 
armies were closing in on three sides of 
the riddled salient, the Nazis were des- 
perately withdrawing to the protection 
of the Siegfried Line. U. S. First Army 
captured the strategic city of Houffalize. 
The British Second Army lashed out in 
the Netherlands north of Aachen. Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson an- 
nounced that U. S. Army casualties in 
Western Europe during the month of 
December, which included both the 
periods of our offensive and the Nazi 
counter-attack, totaled 74,788. Of this 
number 10,419 were killed, 43,554 were 
wounded, and 20,815 are missing, many 
of whom are probably prisoners. Nazi 
casualties for the same period, Mr. 
Stimson disclosed, “have been estimated 
at 110,000 to 130,000, including 50,000 


taken prisoner.” American casualties on 
the Western Front from D-Day through 
January 1 include 54,562 killed, 232,- 
672 wounded, 45,678 missing — a total 
of 332,912. On a “forgotten front” in 
North Europe, Norwegian troops, fight- 
ing on their homeland once again, ad- 
vanced 80 miles and joined Russian 
forces in liberated east Finnmark. The 
large Nazi air base at Banak was seized. 

PACIFIC. In its deepest penetration 
of Jap-controlled waters, the U. S. Third 
Fleet unleashed its carrier planes for a 
series of major assaults on the enemy- 
held Chinese ports of Swatow, Amoy, 
Canton, and Hong Kong on four suc- 
cessjve days. Earlier, a fast carrier task 
force of the American Pacific Fleet had 
attacked Japanese convoys off the coast 
of French Indo-China, sinking 41 ships 
totaling about 127,000 tons, damaging 
another 28 totaling 70,000 tons, defi- 
nitely destroying 112 planes, and dam- 
aging 50 more. In the Philippines, 
General Douglas MacArthur's troops 
widened their wedge on Luzon Island. 
(See map on page 2.) Most striking 
development on the Asiatic mainland 
was the announcement that the first 
truck convoy carrying war supplies to 
China in more than two-and-a-half years 
had arrived in Myitkyina, after an his- 
toric 262-mile trip from Ledo, India. It 
was the first fleet of trucks to cross the 
Burma jungles from India. 
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Salute for MacArthur and his Yanks 
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On the Diplomatic Fronts 


GREECE. The 42-day civil strife in 
Greece officially ended late at night on 
January 11, when delegates of the ELAS 
signed a truce with Lieut. General 
Ronald M. Scobie, British commander 
in Greece. The‘actual “cease fire” order 
took effect at 1 a.m., Monday, January 
15. The terms of the truce provided for 
the withdrawal of ELAS troops from a 
large area around Athens and an ex- 
change of prisoners. An unsettled issue 
is the 12,000 to 15,000 hostages which, 
according to Prime Minister Churchill, 
are still being held by ELAS. 

ENGLAND. In a four-hour address 
in the House of Commons on January 
18, Prime Minister Winston» Churthill 
declared that all fronts-would be kept 
“in constant flame until the final climax 
is reached.” Defending his government's 
record in Greece, Mr. Churchill asserted 
that Russia and Great Britain, with the 
knowledge of the U. S., were in agree- 
ment on Balkan policy. He character- 
ized the ELAS as Communists and ac- 
cused them of putting to death 1,200 to 
1,500 of their Greek political opponents. 

YUGOSLAVIA. A minor crisis was 
created when 21-year-old King Peter II 
of Yugoslavia suddenly announced that 
he objected to the fermation of a re- 
gency for his country. The announce- 
ment was made in a royal communique 
without prior notification to any of the 
Allied governments. The plan for a 
regency, came out of an agreement 
reached several weeks ago between 
Marshal Josip (Btoz) Tito, head of the 
Council of National Liberation, and Dr. 
Ivan Subasitch, Premier of the Yugo- 
slav government-in-exile. The king’s ob- 
jection was that the regency would 
amount to “a transfer of power in Yugo- 
slavia to a single political group,” i.e., 
Marshial Tito’s Council. 


SPAIN. Five “prisoners of war” were 


released by the Spanish government on 
January 16. They are the Italian cruiser, 
Attilio Regolo, and four Italian destroy- 
ers which the Franco government had 
held in the Balearic Islands since the 
Italian armistice in, September pony 
The ships sailed for an Allied po 
Théir release will permit BE a al of 
American and British warships from the 
Mediterranean. It also indicated a be- 
lated desire on Franco’s part to jump 
onto the Allied bandwagon. 
. 
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Postal Notes 


What Happened: Something new has 
been added to the numerous services 
offered by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. On February 1 postal notes went 
on sale for the first time at the 1,800 
first-class post offices throughout the 


country. They are in denominations of _ 


$1, $2, $3, $4, $5,.$6, $7, $8, $9, and 
$10. In connection with them, eighteen 
denominations of stamps were issued: 
from one to ten cents, 20, 30, 40, 50, 
60, 70, 80, and 90 syreeranesers= 


cents. 
“OF AMERICAs. 
The new notes 


do not displace [ea O _ TA 
the conventional Je yhes Boi 
money order. SS 

They are designed 


as a safe, con- 
venient, and eco- —-——e- — 
nomical way of AL Snes. 

sending, through the mails, amounts of 
money not exceeding $10. Simplified 


. 





methods of sale and accounting make _ 


it possible to handle the notes at a 
uniform fee of five cents. They can be 
cashed at any post office in the United 
States. The purchaser merely fills in the 
name of the payee on the note, detaches 
the record stub on which he records the 
payee’s name, and mails the postal note. 

What’s Behind It: In Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walker's own words: “The postal 
note epitomizes what we are attempting 
to accomplish in the entire administra- 
tion of the postal service. We want the 


‘postal service to be characterized by 


efficiency and economy. We want to 
incorporate in our service as: many as 
possible of the extraordinary advances 
and improvements which have - been 
realized in American business, and we 
want, while performing our work as 
efficiently as we knew how to'do it, to 
charge no more-for a specific service 
than that service costs.” 


Preparing for Pow-wow 


What Happened: Will it be a confer- 
ence of the Big Three or the Big Four? 
French newspapers have been clamor- 
ing for a seat for General Charles de 
Gaulle at the forthcoming Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin parley. A recent dis- 
patch to the New York Times quotes 
“informed quarters” in Paris as stating 
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that the French chief of state “expects 
to be invited to take full part” in the 
meeting, and that he “has so informed 
London, Washington,. and Moscow.” 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister Churchill, 
in a speech in the House of Commons 
preparatory to his meeting with the 
President and the Soviet Premier, de- 
clared that the Allies are determined to 
pursue the war against Germany until 
that country surrenders unconditionally, 
regardless of how long it takes. He re- 
fused to concede that this policy was 
prolonging the war. Mr. Churchill also 
took occasion to reaffirm his belief in 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
announcing enthusiastically his com- 
plete agreement with President Roose- 
velt on this point. He said the objectives 
of that instrument remained valid and 
unchanged, but that not all of them 
could be achieved immediately. 

What’s Behind It: The purpose of the 
Prime Minister’s speech was apparently 
to scotch rumors, circulated in both 
Britain and the U. S., of differences 
between Washington and London on 
the practical application of the Atlantic 
Charter. The precise nature of these 
differences, if they exist, will probably 
not be known until the forthcoming con- 
ference is over. 


Happy Surprises 


What Happened: A dream came true 
for 1,368 GIs. These front-line soldiers 
of the Ist, 3rd, 7th, and 9th Armies are 


- home from the Western Front on well- 


earned 30-day furloughs. They arrived 
at Camp Shanks, Orangeburg, N. Y., in 
mid-January, straight from the snow- 
bound foxholes of France and Germany. 
The Army had picked them as the men 
most deserving of a “vacation” from 
war. ‘Each sported on his tunic one or 
more decorations for bravery. Nearly 
all of them had been wounded, some 
two or three times. Many had not been 
home in more than two years — veterans 
of the Tunisian, Sicilian, Italian, and 
Normandy campaigns. Four weeks ago 
they were still on the firing lines. They 
are men from almost every state in the 
Union. 

What's Behind It: This is apparently 
part of a new plan by Army authorities 
to grant furloughs as a reward for out- 
standing performances in battle. 









Full Fighting Is On 


What Happened: A work or fight 
ultimatum has been issued by the White 
House to all able-bodied men between 
the ages of 18 and 45. Renewing the 
appeal in his message on the state of 
the Union, President Roosevelt called 
on Congress on January 17 io enact 
promptly the May-Bailey bill, which 
provides for “limited national service.” 
The President stated that “the urgent 
need of this legislation has not lessened, 
but has increased since the sending of 
my message. It is true that there has 
been a trend toward increased place- 
ment of man power, . . . but there is 
danger that this trend, which was un- 
questionably due to the belief that Con- 
gress contemplated prompt action, will 
be reversed by reports that Congres- 
sional action may be delayed.” 

In support of his appeal, the Presi- 
dent attached a copy of a joint letter 
sent him by General George C. Mar- 
shall, Army chief of staff, and Admiral 
Ernest J. King, chief of naval operations. 
The two leaders emphasized the “ever- 
increasing demands for the support of 
the large forces of the Army and Navy.” 
They stated that the Army must have, 
before June 30, no less than 600,000 
men for overseas theaters, while train- 


ing another million for replacements. 


The Navy, too, requires large replace- 
ments. Moreover, losses in equipment 
“must be made good,” and a minimum 
of 300,000 industrial workers must be 
added to those producing.munitions. 

What’s Behind It: The May-Bailey 
bill for limited national service has been 
opposed both by organized labor and 
organized business, who maintain that 
better results can be obtained by a vol- 
untary program. 
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One belt that has to be let out! 
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MEMBERS OF THE PANEL: Chair- 
man, Lawrence Piorkowski, Catherine 
Pollak, Steven Kokinda, Kay Cykman, 
Robert Peters and Myrile Felder, stu- 
dents of Lincoln High School, Cleve- 
lahd, Ohio. (Discussion reyported by 
Joseph C. Baumgartner, Head of Social 
Studies Department, Lincoln High 
School.) 


HAIRMAN: Among the many prob- 

lems confronting us on the home 
front, one in particular stands out as 
the No. 1 youth problem: How can we 
combat juvenile delinquency in war 
time? : 

The war has greatly increased delin- 
quency among our boys and girls. De- 

‘linquency warps the lives of future 
citizens and too frequently causes the 
young offender to become a hardened 
criminal. 

Therefore, the delinquent should 
cause us grave concern. As future build- 
ers of a democratic society, we cannot 
tolerate conditions which breed bad 
citizenship traits in our boys and girls. 
This problem has attracted attention 
during the debate on whether 18-year- 
olds should be allowed to vote. Since 
many crimes are committed by the 18- 
21 age group, some people argue that 
this proves they are not ready for or de- 
serving of the vote. But others argue 
that many young people go wrong be- 
cause society refuses to grant them a 
full share in the democratic process. 

The speakers on this panel will an- 
alyze several questions related: to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Kay: At the County Welfare Build- 
ing I overheard recently a conversation 
between a young girl and a social 
worker. The girl said: 

“Sure I played hookey and ran away 
from home. I hate school and all the 
silly stuff they teach. And I’m sick of 
housework, washing dishes, and taking 
care of the baby while my mother op- 
erates a drill press. I'll run away again, 
too. Us kids have a right to live ‘our 
own lives.” 


Increase in Delinquency 


Myrt Le: There has been a sharp in- 
crease of delinquency in our county the 
last three years. One of the outstanding 
cases was that of the Hensger boys — 
Robert, 16, and Henry, 17. They con- 
fessed to 40 burglaries and they also 
set fire ‘to four ‘schools. 

STEvE: Then, too, many boys under 
16 work in violation of the law. With a 
pocket full of money, they splurge it in 
disreputable places and in unwholesome 
ways. Their employers, I believe, con- 
tribute to delinquency by encouraging 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


boys to cut school and to neglect their 
studies. 

Rosert: Just how much has delin- 
quency increased in our county? 

Kay: The Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion says the delinquency ,rate has gone 
up 30 per cent in the last year. 

Steve: But where is the evidence 
that American youth is going to the 
dogs? I think we are becoming unduly 
alarmed by sensational newspaper 
stories. In my judgment 99 per cent of 
our boys and girls are good, clean kids. 

Kay: In one sense you're right, Steve, 
the overwhelming majority cause no 
trouble to anyone. But listen to these 
figures taken from: the Uniform Crime 
Reports of the Fedérai Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, 

“For 1943 more arrests were made 
of 18-year-olds in the United States 
than of any other ‘age group.” 

Steve: War conditions and plenty 
of easy money seem: to, increase crime. 
We had our lowest crime rate during 
the depression. 

CATHERINE: One of the worst as- 
pects of this problem is the delinquency 
of girls. In San Diego, a war-boom 
town, the increase of delinquency for 
boys was 50 per cent last year, while 
that for girls was 355 per cent. 

Ropert: At almost any railroad or 
bus station, you can see girls of 15 to 
16 waiting to pick up service men. 
These girls are commonly called “khaki- 
wackies,” or “victory girls.” 

Steve: | think our girls are given en- 
tirely too much freedom these days. 

MyrtT.Le: I disagree with you most 
emphatically, Steve. If young. women 
are treated with sympathy and under- 
standing, most of them will live up to 
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Ruth Clifton, 18-year-old Illinois student whose “Moline Plan” to combat juvenile 

delinquency won the attention of a U. S.Senate Committee last year, discusses her 

plan with the student executive board of Susan Dorsey H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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the trust placed in them. Too many 
parents deny their daughters any sem- 
blance of equality. When these girls 
are even denied the right and the cour- 
tesy of bringing their friends into the 
home, they often sneak out and meet 
them on dark corners. What else could 
ome expect under those conditions? 


Lack of Home Guidence 


Steve: But aren’t there other impor- 
tant factors involved in this problem? 

Kay: Of course there are broken 
homes and quarreling parents, that fre- 
quently drive boys and girls into the 
street. 

Rosert: Many fathers, too,. are in 
the armed services and their children 
often lack the proper guidance. 

Myrt_e: In our county the migratory 
population has increased 25 per cent 
due to war activities. These people live 
under conditions that make it difficult 
for them to have a wholesome family 
life. 

Rosert: There is another point to 
be emphasized here. Where both fathers 
and mothers are working, children’ are 
left to their own resources. 

CaTHERINE: I think mothers working 
in war plants should be refused jobs 
unless their children are given adequate 
care and attention. 

MyrTLeE: In Newark, New Jersey, ~ 
the research department of the Board 
of Education discovered that delinquen- 
cy dropped 29 per cent in one ward 
because nearly 1500 Negro mothers 
were staying at home with their fam- 
ilies. Their husbands now have steady 
work. 

Kay: Here in our own city, we 
have recreational centers, special 
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schools for the handicapped, vocational 
guidance, sight savings classes, health 
services, school counsellors, welfare and 
social agencies and many other types 
of aid for our young~ people. But it 
seems t6 me that too many of these 
functions cease when school dismisses 
for the summer months and 180,000 
children are turned loose with very lit- 
tle planning for them. 

CaTHERINE: We can -be mighty 
thankful that we have no government- 
controlled youth organizations to regi- 
ment the lives of our boys and girls. 
But we do need many more volunteer 
organizations to mobilize our young 
folks from 10 to 16 years of age. These 
organizations will need the highest type 
of leadership to make them successful. 

Steve: Yes, with organizations like 
the Cleveland Boy’s Town Foundation, 
it is possible to doa real job of char- 
acter education. Here boys have real 
opportunities to develop hobbies and 
constructive interests. This is a task in 
human engineering. 

Myrtze: Captain Arthur Roth, of the 
Cleveland Police Department, made 
this point in a recent radio talk. Quite 
a number of delinquents are border-line 
mental cases. The schools should be 
ever on the alert to detect the potential 
delinquent. Parents and teachers then 
can work out a constructive program 
before the child becomes a serious men- 
ace to society. 

Steve: I recently learned that we 
have a curfew law in this city. All chil- 
dren under 16 are to.be off the streets 
from darkness to dawn, unless accom- 
panied by a parent or some other res- 
ponsible adult. 

Rosert: Apparently this~is another 
blue law that no one takes seriously. 
I certainly never heard of it being en- 
forced. Such laws just take us back to 
the old-fashioned idea of using force. 


“Spare the Rod. . .”? 


Steve: Just why wouldn't the appli- 
cation of a bit of force be a good thing? 
I read an article by Paul Mallon, the 
columnist, on juvenile delinquency and 
that is exactly his idea. In short, he 
wants discipline. Oh, he doesn’t mean 
to brutalize children into becoming lit- 
tle Nazis and Fascists through state 
control, As I gather he wants the child’s 
tendency to “raise thunder” curbed by 
just punishment until he is old enough 
to know better. 
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Kay: I wish he would define “just 
punishment.” If it means going back to 
the old birch rod and the wood shed 
he shows a lack of imagination. 

ATHERINE: What would you pro- 
pose as a substitute for the birch rod, 
Kay? 

Kay: Take away some of a child’s 
privileges. The child should also be 
taught to respect authority. Children 
are quick to learn what they can get 
away with. The basic cure of all delin- 
quency must start in the home. 


What Can the Church Do? 


Myrt.e: In a recent survey of 14,- 
000 delinquents less than one-third of 
them had any religious contacts what- 
ever. As one of our basic institutions, 
what can the church do to solve this 
problem? 

Rosert: According to a-recent story 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, when 
the police department encounters a 
minor delinquent they inquire about 
his ‘church attendance. If he has no 
church affiliation, or if he is a back- 
slider, they give him the choice of go- 
ing to church, or to juvenile court. As a 
result of this crusade over 1,500 fam- 
ilies have returned to church with their 
children. . 
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MyrtTLeE: Doesn't this violate our 
fundamental civil libetties to some ex- 
tent? 

Kay: This arbitrary method probably 
wouldn’t stand in a court of law, but it 
gets results because most parents co- 
operate for the good of the child. 

Steve: Yes, the church can become 
a powerful force in the community to 
prevent delinquency. It not only gives 
the child spiritual guidance, but it can 
help him to gain an understanding of 
his rights and duties as a future citizen. 

MyrtLe: But in my judgment, the 
key to the whole problem still lies in 
the home. 

Kay: I believe’ we all agree with that 
idea. 

MyrtLe: We can’t emphasize too 
strongly the responsibility of parents in 
this matter. The problem we are dis- 
discussing really ought to be called 
“adult delinquency,” because parents 
too often shirk their duties. Boys and 
girls can’t be raised by remote control. It 
takes not only sacrifice, patience, and 
understanding, but real work on the part 
of both mother and father. Boys and 
girls who are taught to respect their 
parents seldom need to be taught to re- 
spect the law. What do you think, 
mothers and fathers? 





Waterloo Recreation Commission : 


Young people get together at the Washington Community Center, Waterloo, lowa. 
The Waterloo Recreation Commission keeps boys and girls off the street corners and 
out of trouble by providing club rooms, a place to dance, and a lunch counter. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 


YOURSELF, CARSON ? 
enol HE LAID IT ON 
A LEETLE 
m 700 THICK! 
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CHRISTOPHER “KIT” CARSON 


(1809-1868) oe : fi 
. One day an officer 
Our Greatest Trail Blazer , ki atcd Paral os kaa 
“7 IT” CARSON was the greatest of all S fn, about his exploits of the 
the American guides and pathfind- : =i Pl scout, “Kit” Carson. 
- ers who led the way in the opening and é % 


settlement of the West. He guided John x , 
C. Fremont. on the first three of his ex- MAXY ote seagpal * —— 














itions and showed him the passes 3 . 
ean the towering, unmapped Rocky : S) § though a short, slight man, 
Mountains. mem Carson on one occasion 

“With me,” declared Fremont, “Carson SY) WA killed two grizzly bears 
and truth are one.” ath 

Born in Kentucky, Carson moved with 
his family to Missouri and, at 15, joined 
a band of trappers. In ten years he be- 
came an expert rifleman and scout, and 
knew every inch of the Rockies from Mon- 
tana to New Mexico. 

Carson never provoked an Indian 
attack, and never cheated an Indian in 
trade. If the Indians attacked, Carson 
struck quickly and effectively. As an In- 
dian agent, Carson’s understanding and 
sympathy for the Indians saved more 
lives and won more territory for the 
United Statés than all the dozens of bat- 


tles he fought. a a ew 


ENEMY SIGHTED, SIR! 
, 4. In 1846, when General Kearny’s troops 
bei co 4 7wo were surrounded by Mexicans, Carson 
es a ts dine “ = s rs 7 So crawled through the enemy lines and brought 
4 ° 




















FATHER KIT SPEAKS WITH 
A STRAIGHT TONGUE / 
FOLLOW HIM! 


7] Ya ¥ nists =<! as 5. As U.S. Indian agent at 
SS F- -{s--| | Taos, Carson won the trust 
3. Told by Carson that they would overtake ~ os a of the Indians and de- 
a band of Indian raiders at 2 o’clock that : WE) |'fended them from white 
afternoon, the commanding officer bet a : = traders who tried to steal 
hat that his scout was wrong. = ees | their lands. 
Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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FOREWORD: 
birthday lies a week ahead, we are pre- 
senting “The Lonesome Train” now so 
that English classes may have an op- 
portunity to use it on Lincoln’s Day if 
they wish. This cantata, subtitled “a 
musical legend,” was given its first na- 
tional production by Norman Corwin 
March 1, 1944, over CBS. The program, 
with its excellent cast and impressive 
musical score, was an immediate hit. 
Decca Records lost no time in engag- 
ing Corwin and the original company to 
make an album (Decca No. DA375) of 
the show, and released the album in 
December, 1944. Then. through its sub- 
sidiary publishing house, Sun Music 
Company, it was issued in printed form 
for voice and orchestra. The effect of 
the stirring words by Sergeant Lampell 
is greatly heightened, in the recording, 
by the music of Earl Robinson, com- 
poser of Ballad for Americans. The 
original cast includes Robinson as the 
Narrator; Lyn Murray and his orches- 
tra; the Jeffry Alexander Chorus; Burl 
Ives as the Ballad Singer; Edward John- 
son as Lincoln; and Richard Huey as 
the Preacher. 

Lincoln was shot on April 14, 1865. 
A week after his death his funeral train 
began its long, slow, roundabout jour- 
ney to Springfield, Illinois. By day and 
night for twelve days, along the rail- 
road tracks and in every tiny station, 
the people gathered to honor their mar- 
tyred president. In all, seven million 
people saw the train pass. A million and 
a half had a glimpse of the face of the 
man whom all bat a few mourned as a 
father. “The Lonesome Train” is @ story 
based on this journey. 
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Although _Lincoln’s 


Narrator: The long war was over, 
and the tall man with the sad eyes and 
the stooping shoulders was tired. And 
so, one night he did what everybody 
likes to do sometimes when they're 
tired. He went to a show. He went 
down to Ford’s Theater in Washington 
town and he sat in a box, and it was 
a number one box because he was a 
pretty big man. Well, the play went 
on and along about the middle -of the 
evening, something happened that 
wasn't on the program. Guess you all 
know what that was. The news spread 
pretty fast. 

BaLLap SINGER: They carried the 
news from Washington, 

That Abraham Lincoln’s time had come; 

John Wilkes Booth shot Lincoln dead, 

With a pistol bullet through the head! 

The slaves were free, the war was won, 

But the fight for freedom was just be- 
gun; » 

There were still slaves, 

The hungry and poor, 

Men who were not free to speak. 

Freedom’s a thing that has no ending, 

It needs to be cared for,it needs de- 
fending; 

A great long job for many hands, 

Carrying freedom ’cross the land! 
Narrator: A job for all the people 

— carrying freedom across the land. 

A job for Lincoln’s people! — And you 
know who Lincoln’s people were?! 

SinceR A: A Kansas farmer, a Brook- 

lyn sailor, 
An Irish policeman, a Jewish tailor; 

Stncer B: An old stor2keeper shak- 

ing his head, 
Handing over a loat of bree di; 

Sincer C: A,buffalo hunter telling a 

story, 


‘Out in the Oregon territory. 


BALLAD SINGER: They were his peo- 
ple, he was their man 
You couldn’t quite tell where the peo- 
ple left off, 
And where Abe Lincoln began. 
Woman (Alto): There was a silence 
in Washington town, 
When they carried Mr. Lincoln down. 
Cuorus: A lonesome train on a lone- 
some-track, 
Seven coaches painted black. 
Narrator: Mr. Lincoln’s 
train, 
Traveling the long road from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore, 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
to New York, 
Cuorus (Solo Voices): Albany, Syr- 
acuse, Cleveland, Chicago, 
To Springfield, Illinois. 
Cuorus: A slow train, a quiet train, 
Carrying Lincoln home again. 
BALLAD SINGER: It wasn’t quite mist, 
it was almost rain, 
Falling down on that funeral train; 
There was a strange and a quiet crowd, 
Nobody wanting to talk out loud. 
Along the street, across the square, 
Lincoln’s people were waiting there. 
Narrator: A young soldier stood in 
the road and said: 
SotpieR (Speaking): “You'd think 
they’d have warned him; even a 
rattlesnake warns you.” 
Narrator: And an old man an- 
swered: 
Op Man: “This one must have been 
a copperhead!” 
Cuorus: A lonesome train on a lone- 
some track, 
Seven coaches painted black. 
They carried Mr. Lincoln down, 
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The train started, the wheels went 
round, 

You could hear that whistle for miles 
around, 

Crying, Free-dom! 
Free-dom! 
BaLLap SincerR: They tell a story 
about that train, 

They say that Lincoln wasn’t on that 
train; 

When that train started on its trip that 
day, 

Lincoln was in Alabama, miles away! 
(Speaks) Yes, sir, down in Alabama. 
(Smncs) In an old wooden church, 

Didn’t have no paint, 

Didn’t have no floor, 

Didn’t have no glass in the windows. 
(Speaks) Just a pulpit and some 

wooden benches. 
Necro Woman (Moaning softly): 
O, Great God Almighty, Lord. . . 
BaLLapD SINGER: Just a pulpit and 
some wooden benches, 

Abe Lincoln on the last bench away in 
the back, 

Listening to the sermon, 

Listening to the singing. 
Cuorus (Softly): Amen, 

amen. 
NEGRO PREACHER: 
me in the east, 

You may bury me in the vest, 

But I'll hear the trumpet sound in the 
morning! 

Necro Woman: In the morning, 
Lord, in the morning. 

PREACHER: This evening, brothers 
and sisters, 

| come in the holiest manner, 

To tell how he died. 

Cuorus: He died, yes Lord, He’s 
dead. 
PREACHER: He was a'lyin’ there, 

His blood on the ground, 

Covering the ground; 

And while he was lyin’ there the sun 
rose, 

And it recognized him; 

And just as soon as the sun recognized 
him, 

it clothed itselt in sack-cloth and went 
down! 

O, went down in mourning! 

Cuorus: Oh, the sun went downl 
Yes Lord, it went down! 


brother, 


You may bury 


PREACHER: He was a'lyin’ there, 
And the sky turned dark, 
And seven angels leaped over the bat- 

tlements of glory, 

And come down to get him; 

And just when they come near him, he 
rose, 

Yes, Lord, he rose up and walked down 
among us, 

Praise God, 

He walked back down among his peo- 
ple! 

Woman: Lord, he’s living now! 

PREACHER: We got a new land, m 

dear friends, we got a new land! 
Ain’t no riding boss with a whip, 
Don’t have no backbiters, 
Liars can’t go, cheaters can’t go, 
Ain’t no deputy to chain us, 
No high sheriff to bring us back! 

Woman's VOoIcE: We got a new 

land! 

PREACHER: You may one me in the 

east, 
You may bury me in the west, 
But I'll hear the trumpet sound in the 
morning! 

Cuorus: In the morning, Lord, in 

the morning! 

BaLLap SincER: Down in Alabama, 
Nothing but a pulpit and some wooden 

benches, 

And Mr. Lincoln sitting in the back, 
away in the back. 

Cuorvs: A lonesome train on a lone- 

some track, @ 
Seven coaches painted biack. 
A slow train, a quiet train, 
Carrying Lincoln home again. 
Soto Vo1ces: Washington, Balti- 
more, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. . . 
Corus: Coming into New York 
town 
You could hear that whistle for miles 
around, 
Crying, Free-dom! 
Free-dom! 
Narrator: From Washington to 
New York people lined the tracks. 

BALLAD SinceEr: A strange crowd, 
A quiet crowd; 

Nobody wanting to talk out loud 

Narrator: At lonely country cross- 

roads there were farmers ; 
And their wives and kids standing 
around for hours; 
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In Philadelphia, the line of mourners 
ran three miles! 
And most of them were deep in mourn- 


ing; . 
An old lady stood by the coffin, and 
said: 
Otp Lapy: “Mr. Lincoln, are you 
dead? Are you really dead?” 
Narrator: But some wanted him 
dead for a long, long time. 
A cotton speculator turned away from 
the coffin, saying, 
SpecuLator: “All right, boys, the 
drinks are on me!” 
Cuorvus: For there were those who 
cursed the Union, 
Those who wanted the people apart; 
While the sound of the freedom guns 
still echoed, 
Copperheads struck at the people's 
heart! 
BALLAD SINGER (Speaks): I’ve heard 
it said that when that train pulled 
into New York town, 5 
Mr. Lincoln wasn’t around. 
(Smncs) He was where there was 
work to be done, 
Where there were people a-having fun; 
When that funeral train pulled into 
New York. . 
Lincoln was down in a Kansas town, 
Swinging his lady round and round! 
Catter (Fading in): Swing your 
. Maw, swing your paw, 
Don’t forget the gal from Arkansas! 
Cuorus (Men and Ballad Singer): 
When young Abe Lincoln came to 
dance, 
Those Kansas boys didn’t have a 
chance! 
Cater: Grab your gal and circle 
four, 


Make sure she ain’t your mother-in- 


law! 
Now, promenade! 
Cxorvs: They were dancing people, 
you could see, 
They were folks who liked being free; 
The men were tall and the girls were 
fair, 
They had fought for the right to be 
dancing there! 
Ca.ter: Pretty little gal, around she 


goes, - 
Swing your lady for a do-si-dol 
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First to the right, and then to the left, 

And then to the gal that you love best! 

Duck for the oyster, dig for the clam, 

Pass right through to the promised 
land! 

Cuorus: Those Kansas boys didn’t 
have a chance! 

When young Abe Lincoln came to 
dance! 

Cuorus: A lonesome train on a lone- 
some track, 

Seven coaches painted black, 

The train started, the wheels went 
round, 

On the way to. Cleveland town, 

Poughkeepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 

Cleveland . . 

You could hear that whistle for miles 
around, 
Crying, Free-dom! 
_Free-dom! 

Narrator: In Cleveland the crowds 
were there; 

Two hundred and fifty come trom 

Meadville, Pennsylvania; 

Five hundred with two brass bands 
from Detroit; 
A million people came’ trom Northern 

Ohio; 

They came to mourn, 
But a few went home to celébrate. 

BALLAD SINGER: Some in the north 
ahd some in the west 

And some by the President's side; 

They cursed him every day that he 
lived, 

And cheered on the day he died! 
Narrator: Yes, they cheered, 

The Copperheads . . 

A New York Politician ‘who didn’t like 

Lincoln. 

An Ohio business man who didn’t like 

Negroes. i 

A Chicago newspaper editor who didn’t 
like people. 

Gmt Atto (Sings. softly): You 
couldn’t quite tell where the peo- 
ple left off 

And where Abe Lineoln began. 

Narrator: Naturally the Copper- 
heads went home to celebrate. 

BaLtuap SinceR: When that train 
rolled into Cleveland town, 

Mr. Lincoln wasn’t around; 
Lincoln sat in a hospital ward, tar from 
the funeral train, 
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Lincoln sat in a hospital ward, talking 
to quiet a soldier’s pain. 

“Where were you wounded, son?” Lin- 
coln said, 

Standing by the soldier’s bed. 

SotpreR (Sings): “At Bull Run, sir, 
and Chancellorsville, 

I was shot-when we stormed the hill; 

I’ve been worried sinee Chancellors- 
ville, 

About killing, sir, it’s wrong to kill.” 

BALLAD SINGER: Lincoln said, “That’s 
been bothering me; 

How to make the war and the Word 
agree.” 

Cuorus: Quiet and tall by the side 
of the bed, 

“There is a reason,” Lincoln said; 

Lincotn (Speaks): Unti! all men 
are equal, and all are free 

There will be no peace; 

While there are whips and. chains, 

And men to use them, 

There will be no peace; 

After the battles, 

After the blood and wounded, 

When the chains are smashed, 

And the whips are broken, 

And the men who held the whips are 
dead! 

When men are brothers and men are 
free, 

The killing will oti the ‘war will cease, 

When free men have a free men’s 
peace! 

BALLAD SincER: “I'll be going home 
soon,” the soldier said, 

Lincoln turned from the side of the 
bed, 
“Tll see you there,” Mr. Lirfgoln said. 

Cuorus: A slow train, a funeral 
train, 

Carrying Lincoln home again... 
. SPOKEN Voice: Last stop! Spring- 
field, Illinois! 

Narrator: Lincoln’s neighbors came, 
Farmers from over in the next county, 
Shopkeépers and shoemakers, 

Men who'd hired him for a lawyer, 
Men who'd split rails with him, 

They came from Matoon and Salem, 
Fellows who'd swapped stories with 

Abe Lincoln during those long Illi- 

nois winter nights; 

Lincoln’s neighbors were there. 

Cuorvus: A slow rain, a warm rain, 
Falling down on the funeral train. 
While the sound of the freedom guns 

stil] echoed, 

Copperheads struck at the people’s 
heart! 

BaLtLaD SincerR: When that train 
pulled into Springfield, you know 
where Lincoln was? 

He was standing with his friends in 


the back of the crowd! 

Yes sir! 

CxHorus AND BALLAD SINGER: Stand- 
ing tall, standing proud. Wearing 
a shawl instead of a shroud! 

BaLtap SincER: Abe Lincoln was 
with his friends, telling jokes! 

Man’s Voice: Mr. Lincoln, isn’t it 
right that some men should be 
masters and some should be slaves? 

Lincotn: “Brother, if God intended 
scme men to do all ‘he work and 
no eating, 

He would have made some men with 
al] hands and no mouths.” 
Cuorvus: Standing _ tall, 
proud. 

Woman's Voice: Well, I say, Amer- 
ica for Americans. What happens 

on the other side of the ocean, shouldn’t 
be any skin off our backs. Right, Mr. 

Lincoln? 

Lincotn: “Well, [I'll 
ma’am. It seems to me 
The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside your family, of course, 


standing 


tell you, 


~should- be the one uniting all working 


people of all nations, tongues and kin- 
dreds.” 

Cuorus: Wearing a shawl instead 
of a shroud. 

Man’s Voice: Somehow, 1 wouldn’t 
expect a President of the United 
States to be such a common man. 

Lincotn: “I think God must have 
loved the common people — he 
made so many of them.” 

BALLaD SincER: They were his peo- 
ple, he was their man 

You couldn’t quite tell where the peo- 
ple left off, 
And where Abe Lincoln began. 
~Cuorvs: A lonesome train, on a lone- 
some track. 
Seven coaches painted black. 
Abe Lincoln had an Illinois face, 
And he came out of a pioneer race. 
He knew how hard the fight would be 
And he liked the idea of being free! 
His heart was tough as a railroad tie, 
He was made of stuff that doesn’t die; 
He was made of hopes, he was made 
of feazs, 
He was made to last a millica years! 
Freedom’s a thing that has no ending, 
It needs to be cared for, it needs de- 
fending! 
Freedom! 


Copyright, 1944, by Decca Records, 
Inc. Assigned to Sun Music Co., Inc. Copy- 
right, 1945, by Sun Music Co., Inc., 50 
W. 57 St., New York, N. Y. SUBSIDIARY 
OF DECCA RECORDS, INC. Reprinted 
by permission of Sun Music Co., Inc. 








HOUSANDS of Americans are reading My Country, by 
Russell W. Davenport and finding that it says what they 
think should be said. It is satisfying poetry. Probably no one 
would have written this poem a few years ago, certainly not 
an editor of Life Magazine, The war has made us need and 
search our faiths. The poem begins with a statement, “Amer- 
ica is not a land of ease,” and with a story of all the races 
who have come here seeking freedom, 


“The dream of progress to infinity, 
The eternal destination of the free.” 


But they found things to fear in America too, “the fear of 
eyes staring at other eyes,” “the lovely bright incredible 
machines” which have destroyed so much. and may yet 
destroy us entirely, and, most terrible of all, “the thought 
of Nothing, the sound of Nothing in our hearts,” the Noth- 
ing of man without God in a machine civilization. 


“There were Americans once who believed in God, 
But we are the unbelievers, the darkened people; 
We are the generation who have lost the faith.” 

S 


And so when the telegram comes telling of the death of 
Larry in battle, there are no words to speak. His sister tries 
to speak, his teacher tries. His buddy says: 


“I've thought about it in the night a lot of times. 
It might just as well have been me. . . . And for my money 
that’s what the chaplain was talkin’ about before we got 
into them lousy barges: I never seen it so clear before, 
and I guess I never will again. . . . The idea is that if you 
could see it that way all the time, mixed up like that, 
the world would be a hell of a lot different.” 


What Larry’s buddy found out, Davenport also found out 
and it is the theme of the poem: 


“Open these graves to discover. 
‘The secret of liberty shoveled under the earth: 
Behind the curtain of flesh, as under the crosses, 
There is one Brother of all, and all are One.” 


This is not a new idea. It is as old as Christianity. But it 
is a faith that needs to be restated and really believed in. 
It is the conclusion of Wendell Willkie in One World, an- 
other simple and inspiring book. Wendell Willkie and Daven- 


port were close personal friends. When they first met, there - 


was “an intellectual reaction akin to the action of sodium on 
water.” Davenport resigned as managing editor of Fortune 
Magazine to serve as Willkie’s personal representative during 
the campaign of 1940. 

Russell Davenport was born in 1899 in South Bethlehem, 
Pa. He served overseas in the First World War and was twice 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. “They gave them out like 
watches,” he says. “Just happened to hit me twice.” He has 
worked on newspapers and magazines in the West and in 
1942 became chief editorial writer on Life Magazine. His 
wife is Marcia Davenport, author of the best-seller The 
Valley of Decision, and a daughter of Alma Gluck, 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


A Selection from MY COUNTRY 


My Country loves the lovers of her flag: 

The strong oracular emblem of her will — 

The spangled cloth of peace — the bloody rag 
Above embattled gulch and smoking hill, 

Like freedom nailed in pain against the sky... 


All nations made my flag — the Pole, the Finn, 
The English and the Irish and the Swede; 
The Czech, who found in it his origin, ° 


The glowing French, who helped to build its creed: 


All nations, north and south, the light, the dark, 
Are in this flag and cannot now secede; 

Nor yet can we, the guardians of the spark, 
Betray this freedom in our own behalf. 

Unless we free those lands this flag will mark 
America as freedom’s cenotaph, 

Where faith for all the world was lost, and hope 
Was hauled at dusk forlornly down the staff. 
It is not ours: we cannot bound its scope! 
What we have borrowed we must now return 
To live in earth’s revolving envelope 

Which wings surmount and slow propellers churn: 
We must pass back the fire they passed to us, 
That it may freshen and forever burn: 

To those who live among the hideous 

Ruins of fear, revenge, and phobia, 

Haunting their fallen hopes — cadaverous, 
Bereft, and lonely for America = 

Along the northern sea, or on the Rhone, 

Or down the: sad, majestic Vltava. 

O priceless flag! Immense and sacred loan. 
From Heaven, which the earth cannot confinel 
Raised first upon the Ranger’s staff, and flown 
Above the muskets of the Brandywine: 

Bright shred of Gettysburg and Belleau Wood; 
Spirit of Tarawa and Kwajalein: + 

Symbol of struggle pitched in brothérhood, 
And- many sovereigns held in unity: 

Old Glory! Guard the hopeful and the good, 
And lead us onward, unconfusedly, 

That in our freedom others ‘may nds free! 


Reprinted by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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TH E BI 6 WO RD Bugaboo / By LEONARD A. PARIS 


Most of these big words “are wearing conven- 
tional disguises. They’re not as tough as they 
look. Can you call their bluff? 


misanthropically . 
disapprobation 
ineffectually 
unequivocally 
persuasibility 


extracurricular 
autosuggestibility 
condescendingly 
antipathetically 
predetermination 


Antidisestablishmentarianistically. 

Can you define that word? No? We thought not. Well, 
then, how about this one: 

Sib. 

You don’t Know that one either? A simple little three- 
letter word? For shame! 

Yet we're willing to bet that you gave up on the first 
word before you'd looked it over very carefully. And that 
you pondered over the second a long time, feeling sure that 
you knew what it meant but had momentarily forgotten. 

Yes, that’s the way ymost of us are. We shy away from 
those many-syllabled words simply because they are so long 
and formidable-looking. But the truth is that length has 
absolutely nothing to do with the case! 

Before you reach for a dictionary, take another look at 
antidisestablishmentarianistically. Don’t be afraid. It will 
give up its secrets much more readily than will simple, inno- 
cent-looking sib, even if no writer in his right mind would 
ever dream of using it. ' 

You know what anti- means. You've seen it in anti-war, 
anti-New Deal, anti-social. It means against, opposed to. All 
right, file that —and move on. 

Dis- is another common prefix. It usually indicates that 
the word to which it is attached becomes opposite in mean- 


ing. Dislike is the opposite of like. Disappear is the opposite - 


of appear. Disorganize is the opposite of organize. So dises- 
tablish must be the opposite of establish. 

That’s easy enough. You know that establish means set 
up, found or institute. When you add -ment to it, it becomes 
a noun instead of a verb — in other words, the act of estab- 
lishing, founding ar instituting. Now don’t forget your dis-. 
That makes disestablishment mean just the opposite of 
founding or instituting — in short, the breaking up of estab- 
lished relations. (Actually, if you look disestablishment up 
in the dictionary, you'll find that it refers specifically to the 
separation of church and state.) 

Now we're getting somewhere. String along with us for a 
tew more syllables and we'll have that big word knocked 
. galley-west. 

Next comes -arian, one who. A librarian is one who deals 
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with books. A centenarian is one who is a hundred years old. 
A vegetarian is one who eats no meat. 

All right, let’s pause a moment and add up what we have: 
one who (-arian) is opposed to (anti-) the separation of 
church and estate (disestablishment). 

The rest is gravy. Add -istic to a word and you make it an 
adjective: egotistic, realistic, atheistic. And -ally turns it into 
an adverb: egotistically, realistically, atheistically. In short, 
all that -istically means is in the manner of. 

Thus, antidisestablishmentarianistically means in the man- 
ner of one who is opposed to the separation of church and 
state! 

Now the chances are that you will not often have to go 
on such a lengthy chase for the meaning of a word. But 
even if you do, you'll have better luck than you'll have try- 
ing to run down the meaning of sib. Your only recourse there 
will be the dictionary; and it will tell you that sib used as 
an adjective means akin to, related, similar. As a noun it 
means a relative or kinsman. 

It is probably true that the older writers of English prose 
had a great love for long, many-syllabled words. That, after 
all, was natural. Our language was younger in those days; 
it was closer to the roots from which it came. Probably the 
literary language of the day consisted chiefly otf words with 
Latin or Greek stems, compounded with suffixes and pre- 
fixes. The new and vigorous language of the streets hadn't 
come into wide use. 

But would you like to admit that you had missed reading 
Ivanhoe because you were scared off by the big words? Or 
that you skipped the exciting tale of The Three Musketeers 
because there were too many French names? 

Don’t be silly! If you prefer to call d’Artagnan “Mr. 
Smith” in your own mind, and to label Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis “Tom, Dick, and Harry” — go right ahead. But don’t 
let big words or strange names keep you from enjoying one 
of the best of the swashbuckling romances. 

Here’s the way to lick the big-word bugaboo: 

1. Remember that size and strangeness mean nothing. 
You wouldn’t be scared of Mickey Mouse if he came out 
walking on stilts, wearing a Mae West, and sporting a flying 
suit three sizes too big. He’d still be Mickey Mouse. Well, 
big words are like that. They walk on stilts. They wear stout 
coats of armor. They are heavily padded. But you can lick 
them any time. 

2. Learn to recognize the armor. Prefixes like dis-, anti-, 
mis-, in-, and auto- are the conventional garments of dis- 
guise that many a simple word affects. So are suffixes like 
-ally, -ism, -istic, and -ation. 

8. If all your detective work fails when ycu honestly try 
to tackle the big word, pass over it. If you were on your 
way to a party and a fat man came walking down the center 
of the sidewalk, we hope you'd not give up and turn around. 
You'd try to pass him, even if it meant stepping to one side. 


But you'd get to the party. 
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NOT Mé, 


it takes more than 
good advice from Dad to persuade 
a veteran to go back to school 


HEY can’t make me do it It’s not 

fair. Heck, I’ve done my bit; I've 
done a lot more than plenty of these 
guys you see walking around on the 
Boardwalk here. Not that it’s their 
fault — but heck, it’s not mine. Eight 
months in Africa and what do I have 
to show for #t? A bum leg — enough 
shrapnel in that left hoof to kill six 
guys like Hitler — and what does it get 
me? A ticket home. “You're out,” the 
Major says. “You're out. Aren’t you 
happy?” That’s a laugh—happy for 
what? A stinkin’ civilian. Eighteen years 
old and Uncle Sammy serves me my 
walking papers. “You're out; aren’t you 
happy?” the Major says. 

At first when I came home I thought 
it wouldn’t be so bad. I hadn't seen 
Ventnor in a year and it sort of hit me 
like a hunk of heaven. Pop met me at 
the station in the old car and he tried 
his darnedest to make me think he 
didn’t even notice my limp when he 
saw me walking from the platform. 
“Hey, Wifty, old man, how’s tricks?” 
he called. He named mé Wifty the time 

- the coach wouldn’t let me play against 
Collingswood ‘cause he caught me 
smoking in the lockers. How well I re- 
member that. The only game High 
School lost all season. Johnny knew we 
were losing bad, but that guy was as 
great a judge of human nature as he 
was a coath and he knew if he’d let up 
and let me in there, I'd have gotten 
into that gettin’-away-with-murder 
habit for life. Dad found out about it 
too and, Boy, that nickname Wifty sure 
served me as a none too gentle reminder 
not to get too big for my britches. Wow, 
I thought I’d never get over it — that 
Saturday night; — me, Albert R. Robin- 
son, the big shot, the Junior half-back, 
honor roll ‘student, lunch room commit- 
tee, glee club, the great lover, lyin’ on 
my bed and cryin’ like a baby. I thought 
I'd never feel that lowdown again. 

— And I guess I never did, until last 
night after I got finished talking to 
‘Dad. We spent those first couple of 
days at home pretty happy. ,I rode 
around on my wheel to see all the folks 






By Maurice Crane, 17 
Atlantic City H. S. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Teacher, Amy E. Davies 


in the neighborhood. I look as good as 
any kid in town when I’m on the bike. 
You can’t even tell about my — this 
thing over here. In fact, I felt pretty 
solid about this whole business. I went 
around to see some of the’ girls and we 
got talking about old times and stuff, 
and — well, heck, I know I can have 
plenty of fun without the darn leg. 1 
never jitterbug much anyway. This, of 
course, was all before last night, when 
Pop brought up the question to me. 

I knew something was in the offing 
when we started supper and Dad start- 
ed talking like he was trying to sell me 
an insurance policy or something. He 
started off on this duty-to-your-country 
junk and pretty soon it sounded more 
like he was addressing me rather than 
speaking to me. School! School, he 
wants. He wants me to go to school 
with that dumb bunch of imbeciles, all 
of them a whole year younger than me. 

Well, for crying out loud, I’m not 
asking for any favors. If it wasn’t for 
the war I'd have gone on just like the 
rest of them and graduated last June. 
They declared war in December; I was 
seventeen that day and I enlisted. I 
didnt do it to. get out of anything. I 
wasn’t any dope in school. I used to hit 
the honor roll every now and then. I 
was the patriot, the hero! Now I’m the 
veteran; a veteran of eight months un- 
der fire, and Pop wants me to play 
ring-around-a-rosy with a bunch of 
little high school babies. 

Dad’d never force me if I said | 
wouldn’t want to go. He’d probably 
ship me off to some third-rate prep 
school to finish off. . . . But he hasn’t 
been making out so well in business 
since the war. So many guys going into 
the army and being insured by their 
Uncle Sam, and I guess’ the money 
hasn’t been rolling in like it used to. 
. . . But, then I just couldn’t. . . . Oh, I 


NOTE: This story was entered in the Scholastic Awards Contest of 1944. Although 
it did not win a prize, we present it because it treats understandingly a problem 
soon to be faced by many boys who went into the Services before completing their 


education.—The Editors. 
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was a pretty sight, walking up and 
down this desolate Ventnor boardwalk 
all night arguing with myself. Me, of 
all people — twenty-eight days in a 
row running straight into the fire of the 
best men in Rommel’s whole rotten 
Afrika Korps — Little Al Robinson — 
that was me — the fighting devil from 
Jersey, Now it'll be “Albert, what's the 
square root of 256?” and “Albert, who 
wrote Canterbury Tales?” and Albert 
this and Albert that and — No sir! that’s 
one thing they'll never do to me — I'll 
run away first. That’s what Ill —Oops! 
I beg your pardon Miss, it’s pretty hard 
to see in this dimout. 

What’s that?’ Of course I've heard 
of Franklin Roosevelt. Oh, you mean 
about that leg business. But he had a 
break — he got through school first. 

Lincoln? Sure. What about Lincoln? 
—Oh that—Say, you're not trying to 
pull any preaching job on me, are you, 
sister? Hey, who are you, anyway? 
C’mon over here by the lamp post and 
let me see. . . . You say you know me? 
Yeah, that’s me, Al Robinson. Oh, and 
I’m a hero, am I? Well, I’m afraid I’m 
only a second here, sister. You better 
stick to Frank Sinatra. You don’t like 
music? You collect sea-shells as a 
hobby? Hey, IT] bet you're Bill Shaw’s 
kid sister. Yeah? I thought so. You 
ought’a be high schodl now, 
shouldn’t you? “Second year already? 
Say, who do you have for French? No 
kiddin’, I had her. You know, huh? How 
would you know? She did talk about 
me? Right in the middle of class? Oh, 
that letter I wrote, you mean. You 
mean to tell me that all those kids think 
I’m a hero? Well, what do you know 
about that? 

I'm not keeping you out here, am I, 
now? You do? Well, I sorta’ like being 
out here with you, too. Well, look. I 
can walk you home if it’s O.K. by you. 
No, I didn’t see any article about me 
in the Observer. Last year, eh? Boy, 
those guys probably laid it on thick 
enough, too. The fellow that wrote that 
article ought to be kicked to death by 
a jackass and I'd like to be the one to 
do it. Oh, stop giggling; it’s not-really 
that funny. Oh, is this your house? 
Something tells‘ me I’m going to be 
around here a lot. Yeah, that’s a good 
idea. I think Ill go get some shut eye 
myself. Gotta get up early tomorrow. 
First day of school, you know. — 
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| HOPE that Russell Davenport, who 
occupies our poetry page today, 
will read this Round Table, for I 
think he would like it. To me it is 
a cause for three cheers. So long as 
America is a land where the ideals of 
“I Believe in America” can be born 
and grow and find expression among 
our high school students, we need 
not despair of the future. 


I Believe in America 


“I believe in America 

Because we have great dreams 

And the opportunity 

To make them come.” 

These are words of Wendell Willkie, 
Citizen of the World. 


The rail-splitter who was Lincoln, 

Al Smith, from the sidewalks of New 
York, 

Franklin Roosevelt, stricken with paraly- 


sis: 
They had great dreams 

And they made them come true 
Because they believed in Americal 


We, the young, have a dream 

Greater than any the world has known, 
The dream of tomorrow, 

The dream of peace, _ 

Peace in that “bright new world,” 
Peace in America, - 

Our America, yours and mine. 

O, your America may differ from mine. 
Perhaps it is a rocky. coast 

Lashed by a turbulent sea. 

Perhaps it is a broad, flat plain 

Where the ghosts of Indian braves 

On fleet, phantom horses 

Ride beneath the stars. 

Each part of this land is different, 

But all of it is ours! 

Ours to share with the world 

And ourselves be richer for the sharing. 


How? Where to begin? 

With ourselves! 

How can a government be free from 
corruption : 

If we the people’are not? 
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OUND TABLE 


Sadent writers’ own page 


edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


You who cheat ‘in a test, 

Which is important, 

A good mark or a good conscience? 

You who will share nothing, 

Are you preserving the peace? 

You who are blinded by prejudice, 

You were not born hating another race, 

You were taught. 

Oh, we must learn, study, question, 
challenge! 

Find the truth for ourselves. 

We have a job to do, you and I. 

There must-not be another war, 

But if there is, 

If the blood of our children 

Covers the blood of our friends, 

We are to blame! 

For warring nations 

Consist of discontented people, 

And it will be 

Our greed, our selfishness, our ignorance 

That will nurse the seed of discontent 

In the minds of people 

Less fortunate than eve. 

We must remember 

That “The heart of man is good 

When given a chance to be good.” 

We must first make our own hearts 
good, 

And then we will have started 

That “bright, new world” 

By laying the cornerstone 

Of Brotherhood. 

Oh, the task is hard, 

But we can do it, 

We, who believe in America. 

The dream is great, 

But we have the opportunity 

To make it come true> 

We will make it come true! 


Virginia Mahoney, 17 
Collingswood (N. J.) High School 
J. Arthur Ferner, Teacher 


SCHOLASTIC invites original contributions from «ll high school stu- 
dents, the best of which will be published in the Round Table. 
Writers whose werk is accepted for publication will receive a copy of 


Saplings, a book of the best student writing of previous years. Send a 


self-addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your contribution returned. Individual 
comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writ- 
ting may be in any literary form, prose or poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be considered for the annual Scholastic Awards, but if 
entered in the poetry division should total one hundred lines of verse. 

On the first Saturday of each month poems from the Round Table will be read 
by Bob Emery on his Mutual Network broadcast, at 10:30 a.m. EWT. 
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Revelation 


I walked along a narrow, winding 
country road intent on reaching home 
and getting to sleep as soon as I could, 
since it was late. The night was as black 
as the inside of an old hat, and a sog- 
ging drizzle of rain touched the air with 
its pungent, misty-smelling incense, the 
odor of dead wood and leaves, new 


‘grass, and mud. The wind came and 


went fitfully. Suddenly something 
seemed to call me. I stopped dead still 
and held my breath. 

An inexplicable feeling came over me. 
[ can’t say what it was exactly — intense 
longing, fear, love, ambition mingled 
together. It seemed to be a touch of 
eternity. Maybe the general sensuous- 
ness of the atmosphere contributed to 
it. Maybe it was a dream. But I con- 
tinued towards home with a new out- 
look on the world. 

I have turned my eyes to the bright- 
ness of the future; all that I can grasp 
of life I will grasp. I am determined not 
to lose any of the elements which make 
up my revelation, or whatever you wish 
to call it. I have an optimistic view of 
the future, for I can believe with 
Browning that always “the best is yet 
to be.” The older I get, the more sure I 
am of that, and therefore the more sure 
I am of myself. The knowledge gives 
each achievement the aspect of being 
a,stepping stone freshly made by which 
I take one more step towards the ulti- 
mate “end of Being.” 

Often I have repeated my midnight 
walk, but never has the fullness of my 
dream returned. The poignant memory 
lives in my mind, and on soft, warm 


summer nights or during a winter bliz- 


zard I stop on my long way home to 
listen and watch, but it seems the gift 
need not be given twice. My deepest 
and most hearty thanks go to Him who 
gave it just that once. 
Bruce Lane, 17 
Roosevelt High School 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
G. Esther Chapin, Teacher 
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Authoring: No Sinecure 


By Joseph R. Orgel 


OF ALL the professions that of au- 
thor is the most glorified and the least 
understood. What surprises many of us 
is that considering the tortures, anxi- 
eties, and disappointments which writ- 
ers suffer during composition, anyone 
should want to be ani author. William 
Shakespeare put the lunatic, the lover 
and the poet in the same class. 

“Nothing great and durable,” said 
Thomas More, “has ever been written 
with ease.” 

Some authors have actually had to 
lock themselves up to get the fine frenzy 
rolling. Sinclair Lewis incarcerated him- 


self for weeks at his Vermont farm- 
house to produce a novel. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress was born in jail. 
Joseph Conrad went through purga- 
tory for the sake of literature. As his 
Nigger of the Narcissus was approach- 
ing the last few pages, Conrad cried, “I 
can’t eat. I dream — nightmares — and 
scare my wife. I wish it was over! But I 
think it will do! It will do! Mind I only 
think — not sure. But if I didn’t think so 
I would jump overboard.” When the 
story was finished, he was so exhausted 
he had to remain in bed for days. 
Charles Dickens suffered pangs of a 
different sort when hé reached the end 
of a novel or a moving episode. Wagen- 
knecht, his biographer, says: “To finish 
a book was agony to him: he felt as if 
he were dismissing some portions of 


himself into this shadow world. The 
death of Little Nell at the close of Phe 
Old Curiosity Shop was a source of the 
keenest suffering, and he struggled over 
it for weeks, postponing it time and 
again, until at last he could postpone it 
no longer.” 

The writing itch attacks different au- 
thors in different ways. John Dryden 
trembled while he composed. A. A. 
Milne says he is not fit to live with 
while he is in the throes of composition. 
Every sound unnerved Carlyle — even 
his wife’s sewing. When the young lady 
next door insisted on playing the piano 
in the afternoon, he rose from his desk, 
paced his room like a madman, and 
then finally he took up his poker and 
gave “two startling blows on the wall” 
to silerice the noises. 








@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 
I. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When ‘you’ve read all selections in 
this issue, mark true statements T, false 
ones F. 

1. “The Lonesome Train” is a gloomy 
and tragic picture of Lincoln’s funeral. 

2. “Not Me, Brother,” is an autobi- 
ographical sketch. 

8. The hero of “The Prodigy” never 
actually became a concert artist. . 

4; The root of a word is that portion 
which is added to the begining or end- 
ing of the original word. 

5. Russell Davenport is Marcia Dav- 
enport’s husband. 

6. One of the lessons of “The Prod- 
igy” is that art, like murder, will out. 

’ 7. In “The Lonesome Train,” Lincoln 
himself is one of the characters. 

8. Foreign words invariably consist 
of more than one syllable. 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA?- 


Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in each sentence. Statements 
are about all selections in this issue. 

1. Among the nationally famous men 
whose names appear in this week’s Eng- 
lish material are: Wendell Willkie, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and (a) Thomas 
Dewey; (b) Al Smith; {c) Mayor 
Hague. 

2. The chief theme of “The Lone- 
some Train” is (a) freedom; (b) states’ 
rights; (c) railroading. 





8. Russell Davenport's My Country 
can best be described as (a) jingoistic; 
(b) patrietic; (c) meretricious. 

4. Ignace Paderewski was a famous 
(a) Brooklyn outfielder; (b) professor 
of mathematics; (c) concert pianist. 

5. In “Not Me, Brother” we see a 
veteran swayed by’ (a) claustrophobia; 
(b) gregariousness; (c) psychoneurosis. 

6. The ending -ally is a sign that the 
word is probably (a) an adverb; (b) 
an adjective; (c) of foreign derivation. 

7. The evidence in “The Lonesome 
Train” indicates that isolationism .was 
(a) unknown; (b) present; ‘c) widely 
accepted in Lincoln’s day. 

8. According to “The Prodigy” all 
boys should (a) study piano; (b) play 
baseball; (c) develop along natural 
lines. 

9. The experiences of soldiers over- 
seas are leading them to a renewed in- 
terest in (a) eGucation; (b) pin-up 
girls; (c) Latin. 


ill. RUNNING FIRE 


After each group of words, write the 
name of the selection to which it is the 
key. 

1. slaves, coaches, sermon, the Union; 
the people: 

2. symphonies, bicycle, baseball, con- 
cert, letter: 

8. boardwalk, bum leg, school, giri, 
article: 

4. prefix, syllables, dictionary, suffix, 
adverb: 
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© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column II. 1-6 are from “The Prodigy”; 
7-11 are from “My Country”; 12-20 are 
from “The Big-Word Bugaboo.” You'll 
find two extra meanings just for fun. 


1. obscure a. frightening; dan- 
gerous 
2. derision b. without question 
i or reservation 
8. tension ~ c. low - hanging, - as 
f clou 
4. revulsion d. established by 
custom; formal 
5. turbulence  @. beyond the regu- 
: lar course of 
6. compulsion study 
. hidden; remote 
7. oracular pence Pe A 
8. taph to an inferior 
wen . ghastly; like a 
9. phobia 


. for a moment; at 
any moment 


f 

g 

h 

corpse 

i. without results 
10. cadaverous j 
k 
L 


11. bereft . swaggering; blus- 
tering 
12. formidable produced by the 
action of heat 
13. momentarily m. decision in ad- 
* vance 


14. swashbuckling F n. ridicule; scorn 
o. endowed with 


15. conventional superior wisdom 

Pp. monument to the 
16. condescendingly dead 

q. noise; confusion 
17. predetermination r. left; forsaken 

s. strain; tautness 


18. ineffectually t. coercion; force 
u. drawing back, as 
19. unequivocally 


in disgust - 
i v. morbid fear or 
20. extra-curricular dread 
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By GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


Kalaef comes to our city and gives 

a concert. He will»give one to- 
night. I shan’t go to it, but after the 
concert, after Kalaef has finished. talk- 
ing to society women and autograph 
collectors backstage, he and I will sit in 
his room in the hotel and drink beer in 
our shirt sleeves and he will play for 
me. We do this whenever he comes to 
the city, though he is the great Kalaef 
and J am but I. J. Smith, M.D., an ob- 
scure physician. 

I was not intended for this. My ini- 
tials stand for Ignace Jan. I never use 
these names. Not that I am not proud 
to be named after Paderewski, but 
when I was a boy the other boys called 
me “Ignuts.” Fver since, I have called 
myself I. J. 

It was my mother’s fault, if it was a 
fault at all. When she was a girl she 
had talent as a pianist, and she always 
said she might have come to be a fa- 
mous player if she had not married my 
father instead: Father was an insurance 
salesman. She used to say she never 
knew why she married him. But if any- 
body else said anything against him she 
was angry. 

Before I was born she spent a great 
deal of time playing the piano and lis- 
tening to serious music and reading 
about great musicians. She had been 
told. that this would have a good influ- 
ence. In spite of my father, who want- 
ed me named after him (his name was 
Will), she named me Ignace Jan. She 
had heard Paderewski play when she 
was a girl and she used to tell about it. 
She had phonograph records by him, 
too. 

Mother fed me symphonies and Cho- 
pin waltzes along with my bottle. The 
first word I learned to say was not 
“Papa” or “Mamma” but “Beethoven.” 
Father used to grumble about it. He did 
not see why anybody should ever say 
“Beethoven.” Music bored him, except 
harmonicas. He was fond of harmonicas 
and could play one, but he didn’t dare 
when Mother was home. 

As soon as I could sit on a piano 
bench, Mother began to give me les- 
sons. She was enough of a pianist to be 
able to give me a proper start. I be- 
lieve she wanted it to appear in my 
biographies something like this: “Ignace 
Jan Smith showed his genius at an early 
age. He had his first lessons from his 
mother, herself a gifted pianist.” 

Anyway, there I was. One, two three, 
four, one, two, three, four, up and 


fy sts two or three years the pianist 


-— 






















“1 had never played better. | did not make so much as one mistake.” 


The prodigy 


The boy’s mother. had plans for him, 
but he had a mind of his own 


down, up and down. When I began go- 
ing to kindergarten, Mother took me to 
a piano teacher. He was an impressive 
sort of man, with white hair and stern 
eyes. He said to Mother that if there 
was anything he hated it was the sort 
of teacher that took a parent’s money 
when he knew the child would never 
amount to anything. He was sure I had 
the stuff. All I needed was the right 
teacher. He said it was lucky she had 
brought me to somebody like him, be- 
fore.I had got a teacher who did not 
know how to teach. In that case I would 
have had to unlearn a lot of bad habits 
and begin all over again. His name was 
Mr. Whiteson. Father said Mr. White- 
son had a wonderful line of gab. He 
said a man with that sort of gab ought 
to be out selling coals in Newcastle, 
but Mother said she had faith in Mr. 
Whiteson, because he had seen that I 
was no ordinary child. 

Besides, Mother had played tor him 
herself and he had been amazed that 
anybody not on the concert stage 
should be able to play so well. ~ 

Father said, “I repeat, the man is 
wasting his talent.” 


I got along pretty well. When I was 
promoted from kindergarten I played 
a piece at the exercises. Mother told 
Father she -had never heard a child 
play with such insight and expression. 
Father said, “I bet.” 

“How the other mothers opened 
their eyes,” my mother said. “They all 
came up to Ignace and said they wished 
their children could do as well. They 
couldn’t help admitting he was su- 


perior.” 
My father said nothing, but my 
mother was too satisfied with her 


thoughts to care whether Father said 
anything. I believe I was rather -atis- 
fied myself. I went on with my practic- 
ing obediently, and in the evening I 
would play pieces for my father and he 
would stand back of me with his hand 
gently on my head and say, “Very fine. 
You are doing well, I.J.” He always 
called me I.J., even when I was a small 
boy. 

He bought me a bicycle, without tell- 
ing Mother. She was upset. 

“Suppose he should fall off and hurt 
his hands?” she cried. 

“Bosh,” my father said 








~ 
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Fortunately I had a knack for riding. 


In a few minutes I mastered the trick 
of balancing. I used to ride no-hands, 
back and forth in front of the house, 
not to vex my mother (though it did) 
but to get the sensation of danger deft- 
ly overcome. Father said I was smart 
for a small boy. 

By the time I was ten I could play so- 
natas by Mozart. By the time I was ten, 
too, I was becoming tired of the pianc. 
I wanted to spend my hours with other 
boys. I wanted to play bas@ball, espe- 
cially. I always read about baseball 
games in the newspapers, and cut out 
pictures of Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig 
and other heroes and put them in a 
scrapbook. Father and I often went 
through it together, and once he took 
me to a big-league game. He asked 
Mother to go, too, but she wouldn't. 
She said she had other things to do 
and better ways to spend money. 

She wouldn’t let me play baseball. 
She said suppose I had a finger broken. 
It might ruin my career. I was playing 
at church affairs now, and at school, 
and everywhere Mother could find a 
chance for me to play. Even other boys 
rather envied me, because I got so 
much attention. But I envied them 
much more when I saw them out on 
the lot while I was on my way down- 

A0wn to take a lesson on Saturday morn- 

ing. And after school, instead of going 
out to play, I had to practice. Father 
said I needed more exercise, but Mother 
said I was doing well. I got enough ex- 
ercise riding my bicycle to school. She 
said boys played too hard, anyway. 
They wore themselves out. 

I remember the day when I first con- 
sciously hated the piano. It happened 
all at once, as it seems. 


On this Saturday morning, as 1 


passed the. baseball lot on my way 
downtown, somebody called out in de- 
rision, “Ignuts, do you want to play?” 
They were choosing up sides. I stood 
there with my music under my arm, in 
my best suit. They were laughing at 
me. You cannot know how alone I felt, 
how it came to me that I had never 
played baseball, except to throw one 
with my father, stealthily, when my 
mother was away, in the back yard. I 
wanted to play with them or to fight 
them, anything that would-make me 
one of them. The sense of aloofness 
that music had given me was hateful 
to me as well as to them. Why shouldn't 
I play? Why should I take a music les- 
son when other boys were enjoying 
themselves? What if I never became a 
pianist? I did not want to. Perhaps I 
hac never wanted to. 


SHORT STORY 


I crossed the street to where the 
other boys were standing. They did not 
know what to expect. They stopped 
smiling. One or two of them moved to 
meet me, as though ‘hey were ready to 
chase me away or to fight. 

“I want to be on a side,” I said. 

I put down the music and took off 
my jacket, and folded it and placed it 
on the music. They let me play. 

It was much as my mother had 
feared. I suffered no broken finger, but 
I was well bruised, and got my best 
trousers and my best shoes smeared 
with dirt. I played awkwardly, of 
course, and the other boys jeered or 
swore at me, according to the side they 
were on. But I had never had so good a 
time in my life. Afterward we all went 
to the drugstore and I bought them 
sodas with my lesson money. Then they 
went home to dinner. I was left alone. 

It was not possible to go home in the 
condition I was in; I could think of 
nothing to do but go to my father’s 
office. 

I iook a bus downtown. I gave Father 
the whole story, and he listéned grave- 
ly. He examined my hands and my 
clothes. Then he called Mother and said 
he was taking me to lunch. He called 
the music teacher and made an excuse. 
There was a private gymnasium in the 
building where. Father had his office. 
He took me there for a shower, while 
he went out to have my shoes and my 
suit cleaned. The instructor in the gym- 
nasium was a big, hairy man. He talked 
to me. He said how would I like to be a 
fighter and I said I guess maybe I 
would, so he put a pair of big gloves on 
me and showed me how to punch, and 
I punched him as hard as I could on 
the chin but he only laughed. 

Then I had my shower, and Father 
came back, and the hairy man said, 
“The kid’s all right. I bet I could make 
a fighter outa him,” and Father grinned, 
very pleased, and said, “No, I guess 
not, Eddie.” And I was pleased, too, 
more than I was ever pleased when the 
teacher said I had played a sonata beau- 
tifully, or that I had a wonderful sense 
of rhythm. 

Eddie shook hands with me and said, 
“Come again, Champ,” and I said I 
would. 

The next three or four days were the 
most miserable, yet, finally, the most 
triumphant, of my life. Around that one 
scrub game of baseball and that one 
boxing lesson there gathered and 
strengthened all the unfilled and unrec- 
ognized longings of my boyhood. Not, I 
think, that I truly wished to be a ball- 
player or a boxer, but these represented 


to me all the things I had not done that 
I might have wished to do, such as tree 
climbing, swimming with a gang, leap- 
frog, and a thousand other important 
matters that seem silly or trifling to chil- 


dren who have grown up and forgotten.” 


I had been merely obedient where 
my mother hoped that 1 was eager. I 
had not only a sense of duty to her, but 
I recognized, without ever saying it 
even to myself in words, that there was 
a tension between Father and Mother 
on my account; that she was determined 
upon a certain future for me (though 
perhaps it was her own future more 
than mine that concerned her, and she 
had unwittingly disguised it as mine) 
and that my father was opposed to this 
future. He tolerated it because I did 
not seem resentful. If I had opposed 
Mother he would have sided with me 
and I should have had quarreling par- 
ents. I say again that these things never 
occurred to me in words, but I under- 
stood them and felt them and was wary. 
I practiced mechanically. I practiced 
without enthusiasm, but because I sel- 
dom struck wrong notes and because I 
learned quickly, Mother discerned 
genius. 

On the day after the baseball game, 
a Sunday, I refused for the first time to 
practice. Mother was sure I was sick. 
She questioned me about my head and 
my stomach and I said ey there was 
no pain, and yet I began to cry, She 
wanted to send for the doctor, but 
Father guessed something of the trou- 
ble and said all I needed was a rest. 
He thought that the baseball and box- 
ing, about which he could not tell 
Mother, had made my hands and my 
arms sore, which was so, but it was not 
the whole cause. It was a sort of revul- 
sion against pianos, just as one some- 
times has a revulsion against food that 
one has eaten all one’s life. I hated the 
piano. I hated the white and black of 
the keys, the cold gleam of the wood- 
work, the impersonal sound. I hated the 
thousand motions of the fingers that 
made the sounds proceed. I hated the 
piano as the agent by means of which 
Mother had prevented me from being 
like other boys. 

On Monday I neither practiced nor 
went to school. My mother was seri- 
ously alarmed, not only because of my 
health but because it was on the follow- 
ing night that Kalaef, the pianist, was 
coming to our city and she had bought 
tickets so that I might hear and appre- 
ciate and know by this cl6ése view the 
goal toward which I (or she) was plod- 
ding. Father summoned a physician. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





DEAD STICK TAKE-OFF 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


Every plane has its own char- 
acteristics — and the Ercoupe is 
no exception.-I asked Bill Ter- 
rell, the flight instructor, to show 
me a few tricks of the trade — 
the pilot’s trade — when it comes 
to flying an Ercoupe. 

“Well,” said Bill. “Let’s start 
with taxiing and taking off. In a 
conventional plane, as you begin 
the take-off, your nose is way up 
and your tail way down. You 
can hardly see the ground as 
you taxi, until your tail comes 
up and your cockpit is level with 
the ground.” 

We were sitting in the little, 
two-seat Ercoupe. The plane 
was no higher off the ground 
than an automobile. I realized 
that, because of the Ercoupe’s 
tricycle landing gear, our tail 
was already up. The plexiglas 
canopy gave us perfect visibility. 

Bill throttled the ship a little, 
and we taxied out onto the run- 
way. We were ready for the 
take-off. 

“In a conventional plane,” 
said Bill, “you taxi until your 
tail comes up and you have 
enough flying speed to take off. 
But in an Ercoupe, your tail is 
too high from the start. You 
can’t take off until your tail 
comes down, and your ship has 
enough angle of attack to take 





off. The shortest take-off run 
with an Ercoupe is made “by 
holding the control wheel all 
the way back during the entire 
take-off run. The tail will come 
down by itself when you have 
enough flying speed. But we’re 
going to do something different 
this time. We're going to let 
the Ercoupe take off by itself!” 

“How can it -do that?” I 
asked, puzzled. 

Bill began to tum a little 
crank on the control panel. 

“I’m changing the trim of the 
ship now, by setting the longi- 
tudinal trim adjustment to a 
nose-up condition. Put your 
hands on the control wheel, and 
follow through as we take-off.” 

I did so. Bill gunned the 
throttle, and the little Ercoupe 
sped along the runway. Before I 
knew it, we were in the air. 
Not once had Bill pulled back 
on the control wheel to get the 
ship in flight! 

After we had climbed a while, 
Bill trimmed the ship for level 
flight by turning the little crank 
back, to its original position. 
The Ercoupe straightened out. 

“Think you'll ever develop an 
Ercoupe which will land by it- 
self?” I asked Bill. 

Bill grinned. “Can’t say yet. 
We're working on it.” 


S| Pilots 
zooms to sub-zero altitude so 


. Parks “Air College 


High school pupils, ready to sdlo, check Ercoupe before taking off. 
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Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


The over-decorated P-40.Warhawk, above, is the 15,000th fighter plane 
to roll off the Curtiss-Wright assembly line. The Warhawk is covered 
with the insignia of the 28 air forces in which Curtiss fighters have 
served. The shark’s mouth was used by the famed Flying Tigers. 


PLANE SPEAKING 


More and more information 
keeps coming’in on the P-59 
Airacobra, the Army’s red-hot 
jet-fighter. 

The jet-fighter is faster than 
any other ship in the Army Air 
Forces. How fast has not yet 
been revealed. But enemy jet- 
planes have flown faster than 
500 m.p.h. The Airacobra can 
do as well — or better. 

Altitude data has not been re- 
leased, but it is better than 43,- 
000 feet. How much better is 
anyone’s guess. It is well to re- 
member that the jet-fighter func- 
tions best at high altitudes, 
where there is not much air 
drag. Rate of climb is terrific. 
report. that the plane 


quickly, that you can hear the 
metal crackle as it contracts 


from the cold, and you can see 


wrinkles in the wing skin. 
Fast Take-off 


Take-offs are quick and sud- 
den. The jet-fighter_ does not 
have to be warmed up. Thirty 
seconds after starting the en- 
gine, the P-59 goes tearing down 
the runway. 

High-octane fuel is not nec- 
essary in the jet-engine. The 
two jet units on the Airacobra 
will burn almost any kind of 
liquid fuel, including kerosene. 
Only catch is, at speeds under 


400 m.p.h. the jet-fighter burns 
twice as much fuel as conven- 
tional planes of equal power. 
At speeds over 400 m.p.h., fuel 
consumption is about the same 
for a jet-engine as it is for con- 
ventional engine of equal horse- 
power. 

Men watching the jet-fighter 
take off have wondered what 
would “happen to a crew man 
who chanced to be close to the 
fuselage, and behind the jet 
nozzle. If you walked within 20 
feet of the jet nozzle, you’d look 
like a roast turkey. Over 20 
feet, you'd be knocked head 
over heels, but not burned too 


badly. 











The “madhouse” of an 
airport is the control 
tower. 

Next week: What 
Army plane is called “a 
plumber’s nightmare’? 
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T'S this business of Communication 
that gets you down. You hear 
snappy dialogue on the radio almost 
every night but, when it’s your time 
to do the talking, you're tongue-tied. 
Other people seem to use the tele- 
phone with ease but, when you meet 
“the Ameche,” your sentences come 
out jerky, garbled, and blurred. That 
swell letter from Corky, overseas, 
deserves a swell answer but, when 
you sit down at the desk, your mind 
is as blank as the sheet of paper be- 
fore you. 


What goes? 


Q. What do girls like to talk 
about? | get along okay, talking to 
other fellows, but girls don’t seem to 
be interested in things like aviation, 
science, and football. 


A. Some of them are — but definitely. 
Sooner or later you'll bump into a girl 
whose ambition is to be an aviatrix, a 
meteorologist, or a bacteriologist. But, 
generally speaking, girls don’t like to 
spend the evening talking about azi- 
muths, wind currents, or bugs. Give 
them the human interest rather than 
the technical angle and they'll be in- 
terested in almost any subject you want 
to talk about. Tell them the story of 
a pilot or a scientist and they'll be all 
ears. . 

About football (or other sports), most 
girls will be only yawningly interested 
in a rehash of yesterdays game. They're 
sorry the school team lost, but they don’t 
give a hoot as to whether or not the 
game could have been won by an “end- 
around play to the weak side with a 
double lateral.” They think the captain 
of the team is wonderful, but they're 
much more interested in whether he’s 
recovered from his leg injury than in 
whether he should have refused the 
penalty in the fourth quarter. 


BOY dates 


They'll go for*your sense of humor 
and they’Wisten with interest to your 
life’s ambitions. They won't fall for rank 
flattery, but they’re invariably vulner- 
able to genuine compliments. You can’t 
tell a cross-eyed girl that she’s more 
beautiful than LaMarr but you can 
tell her that you like her new dress, the 
way she wears her hair, or that you 


have fun, being with her. 


Q. Talking on the telephone both- 
ers me. People can’t understand me 
and some of my friends say | sound 
“snappish.” 


A. Try speaking slowly and distinct- 
ly. Remember that your telephone 
listener doesn’t have the advantage’ of 
watching you, seeing your gestures, and 
the changing expressions of your face. 
It’s better to take more time, saying 
something once, than it is to waste your 
time in repetition. We often make fun 
of the careful enunciation of the tele- 
phone operator who clips her words 
and says, “ni-en” and “double-yoo,” but 
her exaggerated pronunciations are 
much more understandable than “Wadj- 
abendoin?” or “Whinechewlemmeno?” 

Speak directly into the mouthpiece 
with your lips not more than half an 
inch away and talk no louder than you 
would in ordinary conversation. Too 
loud talking often causes a blurred 
sound. . 

Don’t take your pet peeves, family 
feuds, or ill humors to the telephone 
with you. The impression you make 
over the phone is just as important as 
the one you make in person. Say “hello” 
as if you meant it, answer questions 
pleasantly not grudgingly, and don't 
yell for “Butch!” into the mouthpiece. 

When you're making a call, don’t ask, 
“Whozzis?” Ask immediately for the 
person you wish to talk to and thank 
your listener for the courtesy of calling 
that person to the phone. 

Don’t hang on the phone by the 
hour. It bores the party at the other 
end and it doesn’t improve your family 
relationships. Say what you have to say 
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and call it quits — always signing off 
with “Goodbye.” No matter what sweet 
nothings you’ve spoken, they'll curdle 
if you sign off with a slam-bam! 


Q. Will you please give me some 
hints on letter-writing — particularly 
to servicemen overseas? 


A. Give them news — good news, not 
griping, groaning “and moaning over 
war time inconveniences on the home 
front. Maybe you don’t like toast with- 
out butter, cereal without sugar, or 
meals without meat — but how would 
you like to live on K rations for weeks? 
No matter how tough you think your 
life at home is, it sounds like heaven 
to a guy living in a foxhole. 

Write about his friends .and yours, 
the familiar hang-outs and places he. 
knows, the home town and what goes 
on. Be sure to give him “the whole 
story” and don’t leave him dangling 
with such remarks as, “I suppose you 
heard about so-and-so.” 

Write about new records and movies, 
your favorite bands and radio pro- 
grams. Tell him anything that’s funny — 


* jokes or even.odd blobs of conversation 


you've overheard. Write him what 
you're doing at school. “The daily 
grind” may not seem exciting, compared 
to his experiences, but it’s interesting 
to him because it sounds like HOME. 

P. S. Use V-Mail for overseas letters! 
In the long run it’s faster than air mail, 
because V-Mail is always flown to its 
destination. ‘If there is too much air 
mail and planes are hard-pressed for 
space, the bulky air mail is held up un- 
til later and sent by slow ship. No mat- 
ter how often you write by V-Mail, you 


never overload plane facilities. One 


plane can carry in V-Mail micro film the 
equivalent of 65 plane-loads of air mail 
— that’s a fact! 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


CHANGES 


Lawrence Tibbett replaces Frank 
Sinatra on Your Hit Parade as you may 
have discovered. Mr. Tibbett is a singer 
of great accomplishments in many 
fields, including opera, the concert 
stage, and movies. Up to now he has 
moved in a much more rarefied musical 
atmosphere than Sinatra. - 

Meanwhile, “The Voice” has returned 
to his Wednesday night spot on CBS 
at 9 p.m. He will continue as singing 
star and MC with big-name entertain- 
ers appearing as guest artists. 

George Burns and Gracie Allen move 
into the Monday night spot formerly 
held by Sinatra. They are now heard at 
8:30 p.m. over CBS. . 


BOWS 

Is the sponge an animal or a plant? 
What animals regularly shed their 
skins? If you want to know the an- 
swers to questions like these, tune in 
the new quiz conducted by our own 
Bob Emery on Rainbow House on the 
second and fourth Saturdays of each 
month over Mutual at 10:30 a.m. The 
quiz features teams of high school stu- 
dents from New York and vicinity and 
is arranged in cooperation with the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

The Scholastic programs are heard 
on the first and third Saturdays of each 
month at 10:30 a.m. on Rainbow House. 

Job for Tomorrow is another new 
program on CBS every Saturday at 3:45 
p.m. The series, arranged by the CIO, 
is intended to give a preview of the 
postwar world and to show the oppor- 
tunities it will offer to returning vet- 
erans as well. as other workers. A dif- 
ferent industry is dramatized each week. 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. I have noticed that the walls of 
most radio studios are not plastered 
like other rooms. They seem to be cov- 
ered with a perforated material. Why .is 
this? Harry Martinson, Bronx, N. Y. 

A. The tiny openings in the wall cov- 
ering are supposed to absorb sound. 
Otherwise, sound would tend to 
“pounce” from a hard surface and re- 
turn to the microphone a second time, 
thus distorting the listener’s reception 
of the broadcast. Drapes are often used 
in radio studios for the,same purpose. ° 





Your breakfast 
(Ke the baby 7 


Glub... glub...glub...! 
Baby-sister’s having a formula-feast! No chewing for her! 

That’s because she’s too young yet to know how much fun... flavor... 
and functional chewing you get in a breakfast of tasty, tempting 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 


Chewing this way every day, you give your teeth and gums needed 
exercise ... teeth move —ever so slightly — in their sockets, 
“massaging” gums...stimulating local circulation. 
Chewing like this is just what you 
for development of jaws, too! 
Ask your family to order 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat... 
the original Niagara Falls 
product ...at the foodstore 
for you today. 





BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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SONGS 


and 


SPIRITUALS 


by Marian Anderson 


on Victor Records 


H®™. the stirring contralto voice 
of Marian Andersor: on this varied 
recorded program of beautiful songs 
and expressive negro spirituals. Titles 
of some of the works included in this 
album are: Elégie by Massenet; When 
Night Descends by Rachmaninoff; 
Comin’ through the Rye; The Cuckoo; 
My Soul’s Been Anchored in the Lord; 
Hard Trials; Dere’s No Hidin’ Place 
Down Dere. 

Miss Anderson is assisted by Wil- 
Mam Primrose, violist, and Franz 
Rupp, pianist. ; 

Album M986....Four 10-inch records 

List Price $3.50 

Miss Anderson’s album and the fol- 

lowing new Victor release are espe- 


Competition, closing February 15. 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 
and Negro Spiritual Melody 


from the Largo of the “New World” 
Symphony, Dvorak, by 
Kreisler, played by William Primrose, 
violist, with Franz Rupp at the piano. 
Record 11-8730, one 12-inch record. 
List Price $1.00 
(Prices shown do not include State 
and Federal Excise Taxes.) 


Special Free Booklet 


“Patriotic and Folk Music 
of the Americas” 


The Ehucational Department, 43-16U 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me a free Copy of “Patri- 
otic and Folk Music of the Americas.” 
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ARE WOMEN AS INTELLIGENT 
AS MEN? 


Y ALL the rules, Dorothy Mills 
ought to be very happy. In a nation- 
wide science contest, she won a four- 
year college scholarship. Dot also has 


the top average in her school and is to- 


be valedictorian of her class. 

“Sure, I was thrilled to see my picture 
in the papers” says Dot. “But science 
will be a tough, self-sacrificing life and 
I’m wondering whether it’s worth trying 
to do something big in it. Sometimes I 
wonder whether women are really 
bright enough to reach as high as men 
in a scholarly life of abstract thinking. 
After all, there has been only one Ma- 
dame Curie.” 

Dorothy’s misgivings seem to have 
some foundation. At least the record of 
girls in the Westinghouse Science Tal- 
ent Search, in which Dot herself won 
distinction, is not so impressive as that 
of boys. Drs. Harold A. Edgerton and 
Stewart H. Britt, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, psychologists who analyzed ex- 
haustively the results of the tests for 
three successive years, in which 15,000 
high school seniors annually compete, 
found that the number of girls who 
made high records in the examinations, 
in proportion to those entering, was 
consistently lower than the number of 


boys. 
Male vs. Female 


There might be many reasons for this, 
not necessarily proving that girls are 
mentally inferior. They have not been 
accustomed, for example, to studying 
or developing an interest in science for 
as long as boys have. 
~One of America’s leading psychol- 
ogists says: “We do not have the neces- 
sary data as yet to back up this gen- 
eralization, but we have more than a 
sneaking suspicion that the female of 
the species is not only more deadly, 
but also more intelligent than the male.” 

The safest conclusion today, based 
on the results of standard tests of intel- 
ligence, aptitude, and learning ability 
is that the average adult woman is men- 
tally the equal of the average man, 
though they may reach mental maturity 
sooner. 

An ambitious girl, at any rate, has it 
within her to do as well as men in any 
intellectual field to which she devotes 
herself, science. included. For discover- 
ering a hitherto unobserved form of the 
germ causing tuberculosis, Dr. Eleanor 
Alexander-Jackson of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School recently won a 


/ 


New York Academy of Science prize 
This was the first time that one of these 
coveted awards went to a woman, And 
perhaps a day will come when it won't 
surprise us to hear of an American 
woman Nobel prize-winner in science. 

If it is true that men are no better 
than‘women to start with, why is it that 
they are the ones to achieve leading 
rank more often in most fields of intel- 
lectual accomplishment? 

One answer is that men seem to have 
the edge wherever creative ability and 


_ originality is called for. The great in- 


vention and discovery, the most daring 
imaginative departure in any field is 
almost always masculine. When the 
task calls for attention and detail and 
the strict carrying out of an assignment, 
a woman is more often as good or better 
than a man. Her creative nature gen- 
erally is satisfied in-building a home, 
rearing children, working for commu- 
nity welfare, etc. Even in occupations 
usually considered a woman’s stamping 
ground, like cooking, fashion designing, 
interior decorating, beauty culture, the 
stars are male. 


Super Performance 


The explanation of superior mascu- 
line performance lies chiefly in the way 
boys and girls are brought up. First, 
there is the influence of education and 
tradition. History is filled with the 
deeds of our great men. But men write 
most of the books and especially the 
histories and biographies. If as many 
women as men wrote encyclopedia ar- 
ticles, composed epitaphs and designed 
monuments, our list of earthly “Who's 
Who” might look a little different. 
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By George Lawton, Ph.D. 
Consulting Psychologist 


Would anyone say the courage of 
woman in her domain is any less than 
that of man in his? But where are our 
women heroes studied? 

Moreover, from the earliest years a 
boy is made to feel that success for him 
means job success, and so he can devote 
all his energy to his career and to his 
place in history. But for a woman, as 
Dot already has discovered, success is 
twofold. Principally it means a true 
love relationship with a fine man fol- 
lowed by a happy home life with him 
and their children; second, it means a 
vocation. A woman therefore has to 
concern herself with beauty aids, 
clothes, grooming, social] skills. 


Woman’s Double Role 


Along with this, she has to train her- 
self for a job. For some positions a 
woman candidate needs “more on the 
ball” to obtain a position than a mana 
and will have to work harder than he to 
keep it. After marriage, she has to take 
time out to bear children, attend to 
their rearing, try to run a comfortable 
and efficient home, and still keep herself 
attractive and interesting to the “hunk 
of man” she has taken for better or 
worse. Would men achieve top rank in 
careers as frequently as they do, if they 
had to carry on two major roles? 

Think of the way our society is or- 
ganized andthe equality of opportuni- 
ties offered to men and women in dif- 
ferent fields; politics, for example. What 
chance would Dot have as a candidate 
for mayor, supreme court judge, or 
President? Yet the average female as- 
pirant for public office could easily dup- 
licate in ability the average male. 
Would the world today be any worse 
off if women had shared its direction 
with men? 

Dot will be wise to take note that 
regardless of how she may compare 
with her husband in intelligence, and 
even though marriage should be a part- 
nership, her mate will probably feel 
terribly deflated unless he seems to be 
doing most of the leading in family life. 
If she is realistic, she will be content to 
exert her point of view and perhaps 
even her leadership in certain spheres 
without seeming to do so. 

Dot apparently possesses scientific 
ability. If she has a truly overwhclming 
drive toward becoming a scientist and 
is able to organize her life accordingly, 
she is not likely to be kept back from 
her goal. But Dot should realize that 
she need not be great and famous in 
order to be happy. Sometimes a young 
person feels he is lacking in a quality 


other boys or girls possess, or he has 
the urgency of being “something big” 
constantly set before him. As a result, 
such a boy or girl begins to believe that 
only if he attains top rank in a vocation 
will he have “made the grade.” And if 
he isn’t a world-beater, he has failed. 
We all can’t be at the head of the 
procession nor would we all enjoy be- 
ing there, even if we could make it. 
Dot will have done well if she gets into 
an interesting field which gives her a 
sense of achievement and a secure live- 
lihood for as long as she wants it. Her 
real success can come only from the 
degree to which she feels she has been 
needed by immediate family, friends 
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and co-workers and has contributed to 
their satisfactions in life. In turn, she 
herself will need their warm affection 
and respect. Dot, too, should have some 
outlet for her. inner thoughts and feel- 
ings, either through an art form or some 
other kind of hobby. 

Men and women are similar, not only 
in intelligence but in the fact that their 
most genuine success is in what they 
achieve as human beings. Money and 
prestige are fine, but do not fill the 
bill. The question Dot will have to an- 
swer some day is not, “Have I success- 
fully competed with men?” but “How 
full of affection, interest and: usefulness 
has my life been?” 
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cleans bases faster than 
an umpire’s whisk broom. 
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...and find what Arrow Shirts 
so carefully are—to make 


them real eye Knock-Outs! 
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Arrow Collar that always sta: 
let “The Story of 
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All Arrow Shirts are so expertly tailored they’ll make you look as snappy as a forward 

. You'll be as up-to-date as the bulletin board with Arrow’s Mitoga figure-cut and the 
gue fresh. Arsow Shirts at 
ton,’’ Cluett, Peabody 


“Ald *L *SYAMSNV 


ur Arrow Dealer’s, $2.24 up. 
Co., Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 

















Pen and pencil 
set, illustrated at 
left, in rich gift 
box.... -$275 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 
sets this pen apart! 


Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1945 Wearever 
Zenith introduces new beauty in appear- 
ance and performance. Designed and built 
with a precision worthy of a fine telescope. 
Precision that distinguishes the ingenious 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 
point, the very design of this 
handsome pen. See, try, buy the 
ruby-topped Wearever Zenith. al 
Made by David Kahn, Inc., 

North Bergen, N. J. (Est. 1896). 
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F YOU were preparing a list of pos- 
sible careers for yourself, would you 
include a career in politics? 

Fourteen per cent of 91,300 Amer- 
ican high school students, polled on this 
question by the Institute of Student 
Opinion, said that they would include 
a political career on such a list; 76 per 
cent would not, and 10 per cent ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

Despite the unwillingness of the large 
majority to consider a career in poli- 
tics, 61 per cent of the students indi- 
cated their belief that the ability, in- 
and character of men and’ 
women in politics is either superior to 


 |or equal to that of men and women 


engaged in other careers. This was re- 
vealed in a second question on the poll 


4 ballot, which measured student attitudes 


towards people engaged in politics (i.e., 
those who run for public office or those 
who work for a political party, hoping 
for appointment to a public office). 
Thirty per cent of the students 
showed a disapproving attitude toward 
politicians. These included 15 per cent 
who believed it impossible for poli- 
ticians to advance in their careers and 
remain honest, and 15 per cent who felt 
that politicians put party loyalty ahead 
of human welfare, and compromised 
with their convictions more often than 
men and women in other professions. 
Six per cent believed that. financial re- 
muneration for~political jobs is too low 
to attract persons of high caliber, and 
3 per cent had no opinion. 

The poll was conducted by the staffs 
of more than 1200 high school news- 
papers, members of the Institute of 
Student Opinion, which is sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazine. 

Interviews obtained by student re- 
porters after the poll had been held in- 
dicate that the large majority of stu- 
dents who reject political careers do 
so not because they consider politics 
an unworthy career, but are dissuaded 
from such a choice by their awe of the 
responsibility of political office. Typical 
of the reasons given by those who reject 
political careers were: 

“To be a statesmanlike politician re- 
quires diplomacy, wise judgment, and 
sound reasoning. I am unequal to such 
great responsibility.” 

“Politics is a highly respectable ca- 
reer, and it’s unfortunate that the word 
‘politician’ is often used as a synonym 





Refill Leads 





for ‘a slick operator’.” 
Among other reasons set forth for 





Student Poll on Politics Shows. 
High Standards but Few Careers 


not including politics in a list of politi- 
cal careers were: 

“A public office sometimes lasts only 
as long as your party is in power and 
I want a permanent job.” 

“If more money were offered for po- 
litical jobs, more brainy people would 
train for them.” 

Those who showed an inclination to- 
ward political careers gave as their 
reasons: 

“I want to do more in government 
than vote. I'd like to be a politician in 
order to help make changes that are 
needed.” 

“Politicians are doing an essential 
job efficiently and working for the bene- 
fit of the nation as a whole.” 

“Politics is as important a profes- 
sion as that of a teacher, doctor or 
scientist.” 

Many of the students would like to 
see politicians trained for their careers. 
They offered the following suggestions: 

“I think passing an examination 
should be a prerequisite for holding 
public office.” 

“There should be a school for Con- 
gressmen. People should prepare for 
‘this sort of job just as they would for 
any profession.” 


‘ 





DEBATE BROADCAST 


Tune in February 20, 9:30 p.m. EWT, 
Mutual Network . 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
in cooperation with National Uni- 
versi Extension. Association and 
Scholastic Magazines, will present a 
45-minute discussion on the national 
high school debate topic of the year: 
RESOEVED: That the legal voting 
age should be reduced to 18. 
Theodore Granik, Moderator. 
Speakers: 
Affirmative 


Hon. Augustus W. Bennet, Represen- 
tative in Congress from the 29th 
New York District. 

David A. Fank, Senior, 
(Ohio) High School. 

Mary E. Ancker, Senior, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Negative 

Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Executive 
Secretary, American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 

Robert E. Mertz, Freshman, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Janie Teipel, Senior, Adamson High 


Wooster 





School, Dallas, Texas. 
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HILE the average pro © athlete 

doesn’t hide in closets when the 
landlord comes a-knockin’, he isn’t éx- 
actly rolling in wealth, as the average 
sports fan seems to think. 

Only a few make fabulous salaries. 
The run-of-the-mill pro is content to 
make a comfortable living (who isn’t!). 
Frank Menke, sportdom’s outstanding 
historian, gives the complete lowdown 
on pro salaries in his book, Encyclo- 
pedia of Sports (A. S. Barnes & Co.). 

Baseball: Top salary for a single sea- 
son was the $80,000 paid to Babe Ruth 
by New York Yankees in 1930 and ’31. 
This scales down to about $38,000 to 
$4,000, beginners’ pay in majors. Top- 
notch minors pay $10,000 downward. 
Beginners in lowest class of minors paid 
from $75 up per month. 

Basketball: In heyday of pro game 
(late 1920s and early 1930s) stars were 
paid as high as $1,500 a month, six 
months a~season. Average pro today 
paid about $20 a game. Bigger stars 
get between $350 and $400 a month, 
plus traveling expenses. 

Billiards: Champions and near cham- 
pions make up to $200 a week. Also 
earn stall sums in championship tour- 
naments and exhibitions. Willie Hoppe 
is reported to have earned $50,000 dur- 
ing some years. Average pro billiardist 
makes about $4,000 from all sources. 

Boxing: Biggest earning one fight 
was $900,445.54 by Gene Tunney, for 
beating Jack Dempsey in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 22, 1927. This scales down .to 
$1, or so, paid to preliminary fighters 
in minor boxing towns. 

Football: Sammy Baugh and Whiz- 
zer White signed to play 1938 season 
for $15,000 each. This is about tops, 
although .Red Grange, in 1926, on a 
tour in which he collected 50 per cent 
of profits, made $100,000. Average 
players in National Football League re- 
ceive $100'a game and ‘up. 


Golf: Byron Nelson broke all prize 
money records last year by winning 
about $50,000. General average of the 
annual champion between $9,500 and 
$15,000, out of which he must pay all 
traveling and tournament expenses. 
Some pros, in bad seasons, earn only a 
few hundred dollars, but must pay ex- 
penses from $3,500 up. Pros chiefly de- 
pend upon tutoring fees, sales of equip- 
ment, etc., for upkeep. 

Horse Racing: Jockeys are paid $10 
to ride a horse. If he wins, he gets $15 
extra. Many owners give jockeys 10 per 
cent of money that is won. Star jockeys 
are put under contract, receiving $5,000 
to $15,000 per season, regardless of 
how many horses are ridden, as well as 
10 per cent of all money won. Record 
pay for one season was $50,000 (Earl 
Sande in 1930). ‘ 

Ice Hockey: National Hockey League 
fixes $7,000 as maximum salary. Be- 
ginners usually get about $2,500 up. 

Soccer: The average American pro 
makes about $15 a game. In England, 
the rules provide a salary for the greatest 
stars of only $40 a week during the 
playing season of nine months, plus $10 
if their team wins and $5 if it ties. 
During the other three months, they 
are paid $30 a week. A player is given 
a bonus of $3,750 for each five full 
years he is with the team. 

Tennis: Stars take a percentage of 
the gate. Record sum was $80,000 net- 
ted by Fred Perry. Don Budge was 
guaranteed $75,000 for his tour in 
1939. Suzanne Lenglen, first woman 
pro, made $50,000 for one tour. 

—HERMAN MasIN 








Is your hair unruly, dry, and brittle? Or does 
it have that stringy, greasy look that goes 
with zoot suits? If the answer is “‘yes’”’ to 
either question, remember that the girl- 
friend’s eyes are even more critical than 
yours. So... 


Just scratch your head and then look at 
your fingernails! If you find traces of dryness 
or loose, ugly dandruff, then for Pete’s sake, 
run—don’t walk—to your nearest drugstore 
and... 


3 WILDROorT 
CREAM-o1 


FORMuULa 


It’s non-alcoholic! It contains soothing 
* LANOLIN—the refined prescription ingre- 
dient that closely resembles the natural cil 
of your own skin. It grooms the hair, re- 
lieves dryness and removes loose dandruff! 


Yes, you’ll have a tough time keepin’ all the 
gals away if you use new Wildroot Cream- 
Oil formula. Ask your barber or druggist for 
Wildroot’Cream-Oil. For ten day trial sup- 
ply, send 10c to Wildroot Co., Inc., SM-2, 
Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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The Prodigy 


(Continued) 


There was not much wrong, the man 
of medicine said. I should be all right to 
hear Kalaef on the Tuesday night. The 
physician left some white pills. 

I do not remember what Kalaet 
played. I remember only a fierce little 
man who struck such chords that the 
piano seemed to leap from the stage, 
or who touched the keys so softly that 
even he had to lean over to hear the 
tones. I was fascinated, but not in the 
way that Mother had expected. The 
rush of tone, now turbulent, now calm, 
beating upon my ears, my skin, my eyes, 
seemed to press me into its own pas- 
sionate mold, to express and cast into 
‘gigantic shapes the turbulence that was 
in my own thoughts but that I had 
neither the experience nor the capacity 
to express for myself. 

That, as it seems to me now, is how 
it must have been. Then I felt only the 
power and compulsion of this man in 
his music. I did not feel inspired. I was 
depressed, even more than I had been. 
Strange impulses came and went in my 
boyish thoughts, impulses of revolt and 
of despair. 

I think that for ten or fifteen minutes 
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at a time Mother forgot everybody there 
except Kalaef. When the last number 
on the program was half finished I 
slipped from my seat, which was on an 
aisle, and walked through the broad 
field of white faces to the rear of the 
hall. Mother did not even notice that I 
had gone. I went out of the theater and 
began running through the streets, 
through dark side streets, anywhere, 
until I was away from the theater. 

Mother had said that she would try 
to get backstage after the concert and 
have Kalaef autograph my -program, or 
perhaps even shake hands with me. But 
I did not want to meet Kalaef. I did 
not want him to ignore me or to pat me 
on the head, I wanted to be away, away 
from everything. I did not understand 
what a terrible thing I had done in run- 
ning away, that my mother would be 
angry, that she would be worried. If I 
had understood I should have done it 
anyway, I think. 

As I wandered about by myself in 
the clear night air, among the silent 
buildings, there came to me one of those 
surprising notions that seem so logical 
to the young, or one of those logical 
notions that seem so surprising to 
adults. I would see Kalaef after all, but 
alone, as one man to another. It did not 
occur to me that this would be difficult. 
I had read an interview with Kalaef in 
the afternoon newspaper, and the hotel 
and the number of his room were in it. 
I made my way to the hotel. I crossed 
the lobby, without self-consciousness in 
spite of the people sitting or standing 
about. My public appearances as a boy 
pianist had given me some assurance, 
if nothing else. 

Instead of taking the elevator, where 
I thought ! might be questioned, I went 
up the stairs. I climbed ten flights with- 
out meeting anybody. I went down the 
carpeted corridor until I found the room 
I wanted. I listened furtively. It seemed 
to be empty. I stood across the hall. 
Since I was well-dressed and did not 
appear confused or uneasy, the few 
persons who passed in thé. cotridor 
probably thought that I was a guest. 

Kalaef did not come for more than 
an hour. As he walked down the cor- 
ridor he seemed even shorter than he 
had seemed on the stage,»yet there was 
something in his manner that drew one’s 
attention. I watched him boldly, with- 
out awe. He scarcely glanced at me, but 
went briskly to his door and thrust the 
key into the lock at the first try. As he 
opened the door I stepped quickly past 
him. Before he was aware of what had 
happened, I was standing in the middle 
of the room, a large room with a piano 
in it, and a bedroom adjoining. We 
looked at each other. 


i 
ra 


How often, afterward, have I wished 
that I might recapture the almost brutal 
determination with which I faced this 
great man, this powerful unknown fig- 
ure; yes, I believe in that moment it 
was I who dominated, through surprise, 
through the courage that comes from 
desperation or from ignorance, and if I 
had been able to act thus in later life, 
who might I not have dominated, and 
what might I not have become? 

In a moment or two, he said, “If you 
are here for an autograph or for an in- 
terview for your school paper, go away. 
I do not like such things.” He spoke 
precisely, with an accent. He put his 
hat on the piano and removed his cape, 
without once looking away from me. 
He had fascinating eyes, very large and 
intense. 

“I want you to hear me play,” I said. 

“Ah, some -trick of your parents. I 
will not stand such tricks. You are to go 
away, at once. At once. Tell your par- 
ents...” 

He moved toward me,-and as he did 
I backed to a window that was open to 
the April night. The lights of the city 
were patterned far below, infinitely far 
below. The automobiles crept along like 
glowing insects among the other fights. 
I do not know what I was thinking or 
what he was thinking. 

He stopped. 

“No! No!” he said. “My child, what 
is it you want? Tell me.” 

His voice was not excited. It was 
suddenly kind. He did not smile but he 
spoke kindly. 

“I want you to listen to me play.” 
“Certainly. I will first close the door.” 
But I was too cunning for that. 

“No, you'll call somebody.” 

He said, again not vexed, “No, no, I 
will call nobody. I will listen.” 

He shut the door. 

“What do you want to play for me?” 

“I don’t want to play,” I said, “but 

my mother wants me to. She wants me 
to be an artist like you and make 


money.” 
“Ho,” he said, “and make money. 
Well, perhaps. And do you want to 
make money? Do you want to be an 
artist?” 
“No, sir.” 


He put his head on one side. He. 


looked like a stocky, comical bird with 
his tail coat and his white dress shirt. © 
“So,” he said, “you do not like to 
practice, no?” 

“No, sit. 

“You would rather go with the other 
ae a ~~ 

“Yes, sir ‘ 
He rated himself in an anche 
took off his tie and unbuttoned his col- 
lar, and pushed off his shoes. 
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“So,” he said, “I will hear you play. 
Even I was once.a boy.” 

I went to the piano. I began to play 
a sonata by Beethoven, one of the ear- 
lier ones. I had never played better. I 
did not make so much as one mistake. 

At the end, he did not say anything. 
I turned round. He got up and went to 
the small writing desk at one side of the 
room. He wrote vigorously for a minute 
or two. Then he folded the letter paper 
and put it into an envelope, which he 
sealed. 

“Give this to the mamma,” he said 
reflectively.-He put his hand in his pock- 
ets and tipped backward and forward 
slowly in his stocking feet, watching me 
with grave eyes. Then he telephoned 
for a bellboy and told him to put me in 
a cab and send me home. He shook my 
hand. 

“Come some day again, boy, to see 
me,” he said, and still did not smile and 
yet was kind. 

It was good to ride in a cab by my- 
self, trustingly clutching the letter from 
great Kalaef, though I knew not what 
was in it, watching the people walking 
on the street. When I got home, Mother 
was weeping and Father was comfort- 
ing her. I don’t believe she really 
thought I was lost, but it was late. 
Father said, “See,-he’s here. I knew he 
was all right. He’s old enough to take 
care of himself. Where have you been?” 

“I-saw Kalaef,” I said, “I played for 
him. He gave me a letter.” 

My mother was too bewildered to 
question me. She opened the letter. Her 
hands trembled under the lamp. Father 
7 I read over her shoulder. The letter 
Sald: 

“Dear Madam, 

“Your son will never be an artist. A 
monkey, yes. A monkey that can™ do 
what he is told and imitate and play 
notes like a machine. But an artist, 
never, never, never!” 

At the bottom was a scrawl that 
might have been “Kalaef.” 

My mother began to scream, “Who is 
he! What does he know!” She wept. 
She wept the whole night. 

But I never had to play the piano 
again. And I never did, until I was 
thirty. When I play, it is only to please 
myself. 

Tonight I shall see Kalaef once more, 
graying, aging, but still great Kalaef. 
I remember when I saw him two years 
ago. He was playing a waltz by Brahms, 
so beautifully, with such grace and such 
warmth of things remembered. The dis- 
couragements and disappointments of 
my life, which are the discouragements 


' and disappointments of any ordinary 


life, were thrust back for a moment and 
everything became cleay, life and I. 


were one, in substance and in purpose. 
I felt I know not what strange access of 
power and understanding, as though I 
too might do all that Kalaef was doing 
and reveal to others something fine and 
deep in life, as he did for me. Yet, in 
the same moment, I knew that I should 
never do so, that it was too late for me 
to -dream of such achievement. I cried 
out wretchedly, “Kalaef, what have you 
done? Does it never bother your con- 
science that I might have been an artist 
but for you? Mother always said you 
were jealous. She said you feared rivals. 
How do you know what I might have 
been?” 

He stopped. 

“My conscience, no,” he said. “No, 
no, no, dear doctor. Do you think one 
who could be an artist would be 
stopped because Kalaef said-a word? 
No. He would say ‘To the devil with 
Kalaef. To the devil with everybody 
who says I am not an artist. I will be 


an artist in spite of anybody.’ Those 
who cannot say that can never be ar- 
tists. It is not in them. 

“When Kalaef was a boy,” he said, 
“a great teacher told him he would never 
be an artist. He said he would only be 
a monkey. It was the words of that 
teacher Kalaef wrote your mother.” 

He resumed the waltz, with terrible 
blows, with blows that would have 
brought down a city’s walls, so that it 
was a waltz of giants and not of men, 
and the melodies sang with another 
voice, not a waltz voice, but a voice of 
strife and fury. 

“An artist becomes an artist,” he 
roared, as though at the world, at des- 
tiny, at all the forces opposing the 
dreams of man. “There is no such thing 
as a person who might have been an 
artist!” 


Reprinted by permission of Collier's and 
the author. 











@ The first basketball 
game, in’ 1892, was played 
with the ball being thrown 
through peach baskets! 
Basketball was invented 
by James Naismith, a _ 
Y.M.C. A. instructor, of 
Springfield, Mass. 
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@ Today, the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers — popular 
since 1847. Try them, and see why 
they’ve been America’s favorite for 
almost 100 years. You'll like them 
as much as your Dad did when he 
was your age. They taste just like 
candy. 
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‘the films 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


KEYS OF THE KINGDOM. 
(20th Century-Fox. Pro- 
duced by Joseph L. Man- 
kiewiez. Directed by John 
Stahl.) 


Too often missionaries have been 
made the object of ridicule, the symbol 
of bigotry abroad. Undoubtedly, there 
are a certain few in this religious group 
who deserve this reputation. It is to the 
self-sacrificing, devoted majority, how- 
ever, that 20th Century-Fox dedicates 
this biography of a missionary priest. 

Francis Chisholm (Gregory Peck) 
met tragedy at an early age when both 
his parents died. A.distant aunt brought 
him up in a Scottish village, determined 
that he should become a priest. 

After the death of his sweetheart, 
Francis entered the priesthood. At first 


he seemed ill-suited to it, failing to 


make a success of two curacies. Believ- 
ing himself a misfit, he became a mis- 
sionary in China. There, at the begin- 
ning, he met nothing but. defeat and 
heartbreak and it took many years of 
sacrifice and heroism before Father 
Chisholm realized he was not a failure. 

Keys of the Kingdom is not only a 
many-sided story of a priest. It is also 
a human, moving, and dramatic treat- 
ment of the essence of religion. The 
acting contributes a great deal to the 
picture’s sincerity. Gregory Peck makes 
Father Chisholm a great man whose 
humbleness keeps him from ever realiz- 
ing the true extent of his greatness. 


NATIONAL VELVET. (MGM. 
Produced by Pandro Ber- 
man. Directed by Clarence 
Brown.) 


ww 


Here’s a picture for everyone who 
has ever dreamed of doing great deeds 
—and who hasn’t? It is a Technicolor 
dream and unless you're in a mocd to 
chew nails, you should have a grand 
time at this picturization of Enid Bag- 
nold’s novel. 

Twelve-year-old Velvet Brown (Eliz- 
abeth Taylor) had a love for horses 
that passed all understanding. She cov- 
eted a neighbor’s horse, a high-spirited 
thoroughbred with a talent for jumping 
other ~péople’s fences. After paying a 
number of damages, the neighbor w: 
only too glad to see Velvet win -the 
horse in a raffle. 

Velvet decided her horse would run 
in the English Grand National steeple- 


chase. In spite of all obstacles, she and 
Mi Taylor (Mickey Rooney) trained 
and entered the horse in the race, Al- 
though he was later disqualified, his 
victory brought Velvet a chance at 
greater fame. Wisely, knowing she had 
had her time in the sun, she refused the ~ 
chance. 

No one shirks on the acting in 


National Velvet. Mickey Rooney as a 


tough little tramp forgets to mug and 
proves himself a capable performer. 
Elizabeth Taylor and Jackie Jenkins are 
so much at home in their roles that they 
might never have done anything else. 
Most impressive of all, however, is 
Anne Revere as Velvet’s wise and 
understanding mother. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musicals: ““When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing. “Carolina Blues. “Step Lively. 
“Bowery to Broadway. ““Meet Me in St. 
Louis. ““Music for Millions. “Can’t Help 
Singing. “Hollywood Canteen. 

Drama: 

“National Velvet. 

World. “Faces in the Fog. ““Woman in 
the Window. ““Laura. ““None But the 
Lonely Heart. “““An American Romance. 
»“~wSong to Remember. “The Conspira- 
tors. “Thunder Rock. »“Frenchman’s 
Creek. “Storm Over Lisbon. ““Mrs. Park- 
ington. “*“The Seventh Cross. “Dark © 
Mountain. ““Man From Frisco. ““The 
Climax. ““Arsenic and Old Lace. “Since 
You Went Away. ““Dragon Seed. ““Be- 
tween Two Worlds. 

Historical: ~“1812. vrrWilson. 

War Pictures: ““*Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo. ““A Wing and a Prayer. “Till We 
Meet Again. ““Winged Victory. ““Beach- 
head to Berlin. “Sunday Dinner for a 
Soldier. 

Comedy: “Princess and the Pirate. 
“San Diego, I Love You. ““Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay. ““Music for Mil- 
lions. “Here Come the Waves. 

Mysteries: “One Body Too Many. 
“Soul of a Monster. “Pearl of Death. 
“Mask of Dimitrios. ““The Canterville 
Ghost. ““Ministry of Fear. 

Westerns: “Tall in the Saddle. 
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GI's Favorite Comic 


N GI slang “Sad Sack” means a con- 

scientious guy whose good intentions 
never get him anywhere — except in a 
jam, And every GI has experienced that 
forlorn, “Sad Sack” feeling. 

Out of his own first days in the Army, 
Sergeant George Baker created The 
Sad Sack, a cartoon strip which has 
become the GI's favorite comic. Since 
1942 a regular feature of Yank, the 
Army weekly, The Sad Sack cartoons 
have recently been published in book 
form. 

The Sack, as he is familiarly called 
by his creator, is a droopy, downtrod- 
den little GI. He never speaks but his 
chronic clumsiness and dashed hopes 
tell, in a comical way, the story of the 
civilian who is struggling to become a 
soldier. No matter. how hard he tries, 
The Sack always lands behind the eight 
ball. The GI sees himself in The Sad 
Sack — and laughs. 

Sergeant Baker, a former Disney car- 
toon animator, began cartooning when 
he was a student at Roosevelt High 
School in Chicago, Illinois. For the 
school annual Baker drew a cartoon 
character named Elmer Stude. Poor El- 
mer was always in a jam, too. 

“Come to think of it,” says Baker, 
“Elmer looked something like The Sack 
— only younger, of course.” 

After high school Baker worked at 
odd jobs and studied drawing on his 
own, later landing a job in a commer- 
cial art shop. From there he jumped 
to Hollywood and the Walt Disney 
Studios and, in 1941, went to work for 
Uncle Sam. 

Since joining the staff of Yank, Ser- 
geant Baker has toured Army camps in 
this country and has made two trips 
overseas, gathering Sack material. He 
reads The Sack’s fan mail with interest 
but is adamant in his refusal of GI 
pleas for The Sack’s promotion, at least 
to PFC, 

“He wouldn't be The Sack, if he 
ever got a break,” Sergeant Baker says 
with a wistful smile. 


, = 
Reprinted by permission of ‘‘Yank,’’ the Army weekly 


The Sad Sgck 
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A beautiful ten title pin for staff, f 
iournalism class or press club. Illus--~ 
Ta’ etti machine and opera- 

tor. Black enamel and silver or gold 
plate. Send for circular. 


Commercial Award Pin Company 4 / | \ \s 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING [°.' 


war security. Work for a jeweler. Also make large 
earnings at home. Amaze your friends by repairing 
their watches A most jealously guarded profession, 

ticall tition. Day and evening classes. 











P no P 
Enroll at the largest watchmaking school in the - 


U. S. A.— THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh. Pa:, and 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





~ 
Send for Free Catalogue 
of School, Church, Dra- 
matic, Fraternity and 
= Sorority Pins and Rings. y y, 4 
R525 112A Fulton St New York 7, Nav, Saeed 
Prices subject to'20% Fed. Sales Tax “= 





For a 
“Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 

circulation when you get 

an attack of surface 

: ae pimples or blotchy skin. 
Coat each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment .. . 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. 3-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





. 

* Earn your graduation ex- 
SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students. 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
today to Printcraft. 1423 E. Elm St.. 
Scranton 5, Pa. 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — 
profusely illustrated — Includes. Stamp Encyclopedia — 
Empire Stamp Company — Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada. 











Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


118 PRIZES 














Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 
4th ____—_____15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 

FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 

2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 

ness” — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 

action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


Read These Rules Carefully 
1, Anyone under 21 may compete. 
2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 
These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 


Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 








(Fill in this line) 
3. Each contestant may submit more 











than one entry. Send empty Plant 

Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 


page write your name, age, home ad- 3. Short for “airplane.” 


dress, city and state. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 
tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 
April 23, 1945. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 11. The pds whieh 


mitting complete and correct solutions to 


the puzzle and whose completed limer- 12. Short for “omnibus.” 
icks are considered the most original = sg pues see -). 
and suitable for advertising and pub- 15 Te wr tie welshd 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 18. Rhode Island ( 
ners will be announced in this magazine 19. Second-year student. 
May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of a 24. A single object or unit. 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 25 Possessing the quali- 
ties of a true man. 


26. A seagoing vessel. 


tical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 




















PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST 


WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest 


which closed January 2, 1945, are: 


Ist PRIZE — $25 WAR BOND — Al Carlin, 220 Beach 126th Street, Belle Harbor, Long 


Island, New York. 


2nd PRIZE — $15 IN WAR STAMPS — Doris Sossong, 916 East Elm Street, Scranton 5, 


Pennsylvania. 


3rd PRIZE-—- $10 IN WAR STAMPS — J. H. Beecher, 137 East 2nd Street, Redwood 


Falls, Minnesota. 


4th PRIZE — 15 PRIZES OF $1 IN WAR STAMPS — Joseph Faith, 515 North 36th St., 
Camden, N. J.; Beverly Darrow, 820 West Quartz St., Butte, Mont.; Shirley Boltansky, 
1152 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md.; Richard Timsak, 426 East 7Oth St., N. Y. C.; 
Helen Marie Moeller, Rt. 3-Spring Avenue Road, Troy, N. Y.; Joyce M. Cargill, 52 Oakland 


Ave., Manchester, N. H.; Esther Gimplowitz, 1378 College Ave., 


N.Y. C.; Charlotte Williams, 


1512 Regent St., Schenectady, N. Y.; Marie Kirkwood, 107 Fairbanks Ave., Kenmore, N. Y.; 
Arlan Welch, 225 W. Follett, Fond du Lac, Wisc.; Gersten Schackne, 2019 Brooklyn Ave., 
les Angeles, Calif.; Barbara Taylor, 1107 Riverview Ave., Dayton, Ohio; Charles H. 
Andrews, Jr., Ay Woodchester Drive, Milton, Mass.; Walter Miller, Jr., 141 Sherman Ave., 
Newark, N. J.; Pavla Rubenstein, 1610 Morningside Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

notified direct. 


The 100 ase mention prize winners will be 








How’s Tricks? 


As the story goes, Dunninger, radio's 

“master mentalist,” recently called on 
Blackstone, the magician. They were to 
attend the same broadcast and Dunnin- 
ger stopped at Blackstone’s apartment 
en route to the studio. 
' He found the great magician ransack- 
ing his bedroom for his white dress tie. 
Dunninger ransacked, too. Still no white 
tie. iy 

“You're the great mind reader,” 
Blackstone finally exploded, “suppose 
you tell me where I put that tie.” 

Dunninger concentrated, then said in 
a sonorous voice, “It’s in that box.” 

Blackstone hurriedly went through 
the box, found a tie which he held up 

scornfully. “You're a fine mind reader. 
This tie’s black.” 

Dunninger shrugged. “If you're any 
kind of a magician,” he came back, “you 


can change it into a white one!” 
Harriet Horne in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Essential Occupation 


The young man in the green uniform 
was plainly puzzled by a question on 
an application blank he was filling out 
at the war housing center. He had listed 
his employer as the U. S. Marine Corps 
and next the questionnaire wanted to 
know his boss’ business. 

After careful consideration, the Ma- 
rine wrote, “Exterminator.” 

Quote 
Replacements 


Some battle-worn Marines were mov- 
ing out of their front-line positions as 
fresh troops took over. When one grimy 
Leatherneck climbed out of his fox-hole, 
the youngster who was replacing him 
asked: “What outfit did you relieve 
when you came?” 

The Marine rubbed his stubbly chin 
and pondered. Then he grinned. “The 
Jap army infantry,” he replied. 

Coronet 


Slippance 
Wit: “You think fm strange. You 
should meet my brother. He has celery 
growing out of his head.” 
Wet: “Celery? That’s strange.” 
de “It certainly is. I planted rad- 
ishes.” ™*, 





CORRECTION! 

Our January 8 Awards reminder listed 
dates of Regional Exhibitions instead of the 
dates for submitting entries. Please consult 
your regional rules books to learn when to 
send entries to the co-sponsor stores. 
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| LAST CALL | FOR 
STUDENT 
(OMPOSERS! 


$690 in Cash Prizes 


For Original Compositions 


Songs for Solo Voice 
Compositions for Solo Instruments 
Piano Solos 


Part-Songs with or 
without Accompaniment 
Instrumental Ensembles 


(especially strings) 


Scholastic Music Awards 


The Music Awards offers every 
high school student who can 
compose music an opportunity 
to WIN SUBSTANTIAL PRIZES* 
and also the chance to have his 
work evaluated by competent 
judges** who understand the 
difficult art of composing. Some 
of the prize-winners will also re- 
ceive public performances over 
the radio or on the concert plat- 
form. 


° Provided by RCA-Victor. **Selected by 
Music Educators National Conference. 


THE CLOSING DATE IS NEAR! 
February 15th! 


There is still time to send for a Rules 
Booklet to Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
GET STARTED TODAY and send your 
entries to Scholastic Magazines on 
or before Feb. 15, 1945. 
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A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 


tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1945, by 
Scholastic Corporation, and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. Indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and Publisher 

KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 

JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 

G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 

R. D. MATHEWSON, Circulation Manager (on 
leave) 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 
42d Street. New York 17. N. Y 
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“If you would know the value 
of money, try to borrow some.” 














The philosophy of this 
great American has been a 
powerful influence in the 
lives of those who have fol- 
lowed him. 


None of the cogent truths 
he uttered was more impres- 
sive than that quoted above. 

\ 

Ever a champion of thrift, 
Franklin constantly urged 
those about him to prepare 
for possible adversity. 


He would have been a 
stern advocate of life insur- 
ance protection. 


acer yrs COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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“Mass exercises may not cause much excitement during the = ¥ 
week, but on Saturday their rang value meee in “ey 

ever lay. After all, one boy on his feet is worth ten 

on he aded: That is why it always pays to be fit. ROLAND BEVAN and 0] 
Defense of honor in any field depends on preparedness. Football Trainer, United States Military Academy sae 
And mass exercises prepare you+-with greater strength an ide 
and coordination—for every emergency”.—Roland Bevan p88 
* the fai 
Mass drills—like all exercises and sports—can build * 2 77. neat 
physical fitness only if you eat good, wholesome energy ' ae odie 
food. That is why you will see tins of Planters Peanuts ‘ ; ~ s es offend 
wherever our armed forces serve. Peanuts are a delicious ihe o£ Dial 
and always-welcome energy food. And the jumbo Planters ’ 4 3 . e: : iene 
Peanuts that we are sending to G. I. Joe are peanuts at the ee 
their best. But you can still get “energy rations” of : r wae 
Planters Peanuts on the home front—crisp, tasty, vitamin- 10) loses 
rich salted peanuts in handy 5c bags. 7 aM : Aa 
+ — 3 F each |i 
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RADIO SCRIPTS AS A CLASSROOM PROJECT 


HE student who wishes to under- 
take radio writing as a vocation may 
best learn his craft by active listening. 
This means the taking of notes while 
studying current broadcasts carefully. 
To attempt writing a radio script with- 
out such study would be as absurd as 
trying to write a play without ever hav- 
ing seen one. The student should note 
what type of program holds his interest 
and what type does not. He should note 
the various ways in which characters 
are brought into radio scripts; methods 
by which scenes are set and changed; 
technical tricks; sound effects, Would- 
be comedy program writers should take 
down lines or situations which amuse 
them. 

The actual technique of radio script 
writing involves several major factors. 
Active listening on the student writer's 
part will enable him to understand and 
apply these factors. 

Audience Reaction: The reactions 
and opinions of the student’s friends to 
various radio programs will give him 
an idea of what listeners want. The 
most successful radio programs are 
those which appeal to every member of 
the family. The radio author must re- 
member that he is a guest in America’s 
living room. As a guest, he must ob- 
serve radio’s taboos and do nothing to 
offend good taste. 

Dialogue: Dialogue must combine ac- 
tion, scenery, and characterization in 
the radio script. Poor dialogue will 
ruin the best plot. To test radio dia- 
logue, listen to lines with the eyes shut. 
Are the lines natural? Are they rapid, 
each line advancing the plot so that 
the audience does not lose interest? 
There must be no obscure words, 
phrases, or references. Dramatic situa- 
tions must not hinge on one or two 
lines which might be lost by the lis- 
tener. Speeches should be short but not 
jerky. There should be no soliloquies. 

Characterization: Characters must be 
as contrasting as possible to avoid con- 
fusion in the listener’s mind. As a test, 
the script may be read aloud to some- 
one unfamiliar with it. Ask him to give 
you his impression of the characters 
involved. Mental and physical charac- 
teristics of characters may be revealed 
hy characters themselves, or by the dia- 


logue of other characters. Active listen- 
ing will show what methods radio 
dramatists use in order to give a clear 
mental picture of their characters’ ap- 
‘pearances, ages, background, and pe- 
culiarities. 

Action: Characters must not only 
speak lines, they must give the impres- 
sion of doing something. There are no 
dramatic scenes or situations which can- 
not be interpreted in some way by 
sounds. Students should visualize an ac- 
tion scene, then interpret it in sound. 
Notes should be taken of sound impres- 
sions of various actions. 

Sound Effects: Realism is introduced 
into radio scripts with sound effects 
other than speech. Sound effects take 
the place of visual pantomime, enliv- 
ening the actors’ speeches. Sound ef- 
fects also supply action, giving the 
effect of movement in the listener's 
mind. Too many sound effects confuse 
radio drama. Just enough should be 
used to preserve the illusion of action. 
Sound effects should be properly ex- 
plained and supported by dialogue. A 
second or two of silence before the in- 


troduction of an important sound will 
focus the listener’s attention. 

Time and Place: Take care at the be- 
ginning of the script to set the scene 
and establish the time and characters. 
This is accomplished most successfully 
by working it into the dialogue. Use as 
few scenes as possible. Listen to radio 
programs to see how scenes are 
“shifted.” 

Plot: Avoid complex plots. The nar- 
rative should not be cluttered with 
superfluous characters. Most successful 
radio sketches are built around two or 
three characters. 

Tempo: Radio tempo is faster than 
that of stage or screen. Dialogue must 
move swiftly, must be clear enough so 
the listener knows what is happening 
even though he misses a line or two. 
The most significant phrases must be 
shortened to a few seconds. The radio 
writer must always remember he has a 
certain number of minutes to fill. 

The foundations of radio writing are 
simplicity of plot, naturalness of charac- 
ter and speech, and continuous action. 

— MARGARET SYLVESTER 


New |6mm. Films 


DESERT VICTORY — This highly 
dramatic film on desert warfare is the 
official British Army record of General 
Montgomery’s advance from El Alamein 
to Tripoli, produced by soldier camera- 
men who fought and marched with the 
British Army on the 1,300-mile trek 
across the Western Desert. 6 reels. 
Available for rental from Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

AS OUR BOYHOOD IS— An accu- 
rate account of education of Negroes in 
rural areas. The best as well as the 
worst in education is shown, evidence 
that while progress has been made, 
much work remains te be done. 2 reels. 
For rental apply to Educational Film 
Library Association, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

FREEDOM RIDES ON RUBBER — 
The story of synthetic rubber told in 
simple, easy-to-understand terms. Dem- 
onstrates how America was able, in two 
short years, to overcome the tremendous 


threat to our war effort when the Japa- 
nese cut off our natural rubber supply 
from the East Indies. 2% reels. Free, 
from YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

THE RAMPARTS WE BUILD — Stir- 
ring dramatization of how an electrical 
industry was able to convert its enor- 
mous resources to war production in 
record time. John Nesbitt’s narration 
emphasizes the magnitude of the task 
the war has imposed upon American 
industry. 3 reels. Free, from the Motion 
Picture Division, General Advertising 
Dept., Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

NURSING — Pictorial description of 
the advantages of nursing as a career, 
plus detailed analysis of the qualifica- 
tions and requirements necessary to be 
successful in the field of nursing. 1 reel. 
Apply to Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc., Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, 
Towa. 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 
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11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors. Books scheduled for discussion are: 
Mar. 4, Dewey’s Democracy and Edu- 
cation; Mar. 11, Aristophanes’ Lysis- 
trata; Mar. 18, Addison’s Spectator; 
Mar. 25, Brillat-Savarin’s Physiology of 
Taste. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, poli- 
tical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago. 


:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 

The world-famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listen- 
ers, with the concerts being directed by 
outstanding conductors of the present 
day. Conductors scheduled to direct are: 
Mar. 4, Artur Rodzinski; Mar. 11, 
George Szell; Mar. 18, George Szel.; 
Mar. 25, Artur Rodzinski. 


400-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the employ- 
ees of the Union Pacific Railroad. Lead- 
ing industries from America’s Western 
and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occupa- 
tional requirements. Mar. 5, Healthy 
Animals — Veterinary Medicine; Mar. 
12, Better Plants — Horticulture; Mar. 
19, Forging Ahead — Metallurgy; Mar. 
26, Sky Focus — Photography. 


:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The Sea Hound, BN 

A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information on Latin American 
countries and their peoples. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 

Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the 
making. 
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9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

Dramatized incidents from the lives of 
the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Mar. 6, Music and Ideas; Mar. 
13, Stephen Foster, American Song- 
smith; Mar. 20, Wagner, Giant of the 
Opera; Mar. 27, Easter Time. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business, and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
chosen by their authors. Whit Burnett, 
well-known writer and editor, acts as 
director. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. Words at War, NBC 


Dramatizations of books pertinent to 
current affairs, with emphasis on new 
books about the war. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews. will 
throw the spotlight on the important 
areas of an air-age globe. Mar. 7, Gate- 
way to the Baltic — Stockholm; Mar. 14, 
Gold and Diamonds — Johannesburg; 
Mar. 21, Fields of Wheat — Canada; 
Mar. 28, Standing Room Only — Java. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales From Far and Near, CBS 

Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current litérature. Mar. 1, 
The Black Arrow; Mar. 8, Many Moons; 
Mar. 15, Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood; Mar. 22, Kintu: A Congo Adven- 
ture; Mar. 29, Pilgrim’s Progress. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meeting 


of the Air, BN 

The oldest audience - participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


BN 
News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. Music in American 


Cities, NBC 
Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 


city and compcsers born in the city. 
Mar. 1, Buenos Aires; Mar. 8, Cincin- 
nati; Mar. 15, Provincial Capitals of 
Mexico; Mar. 22, Boston; Mar. 29, Cities 
of Central America. 
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:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Mar. 2, Protecting the Unemployed; 
Mar. 9, The War and Your Pocketbook; 
Mar. 16, Chinese Future;. Mar. 23, 
World Airways; Mar. 30, Special Pro- 
gram. 


:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 


nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. We Came This Way, 


NBC 

History course of the NBC University 
of the Air, tracing world progress 
toward freedom through incidents in the 
lives of men and women who influenced 
the struggle for human liberty. 


SATURDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 


It — Home Economics Series. NBC 

One of the University of the Air series 
covering important phases of home mak- 
ing including housing, clothing, food, 
and family relationships. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 


gram, MBS 

Scholastic will participate in two 
broadcasts a month on the first and 
third Saturdays, featuring high school 
forum discussions of the Institute of 
Student Opinion poll and reading of 
student poetry. 


:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in war 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


:00-3:30 p.m. The Land is Bright, CBS 


Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 
in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


:00-7:30 p.m. The World’s Great 


Novels, NBC 


Literature course of the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air. Dramatizations of the 
world’s great novels, with commentary. 
Mar. 8, Vanity Fair — Thackeray; Mar. 
10, Vanity Fair — Thackeray; Mar. 17, 
Jane Eyre — Bronte; Mar. 24, Jane Eyre 
— Bronte; Mar. 31, Madam Bovary — 
Flaubert. 
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TO TEACHERS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ... BUSINESS 
* HOME ECONOMICS ... MATHEMATICS 


Clear... Concise... Authoritative 


HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT of Discussion Questions with Answers, 
Quiz Questions with Answers, and large colored Wall Chart 


H™® is the ideal textbook for teaching your unit in 
life insurance . . . 64 pages, illustrated . . . also two 
different sets of significant questions and answers all 
worked out . . . plus a large full color wall chart . . . all 
io give your students a clearer understanding of the part 
life insurance plays in our modern society. Yours without 
charge. . . for the asking! 

The Handbook of Life Insurance was written, and the 
teaching aids prepared, in response to requests received 
by the Institute of Life Insurance from teachers and 
students in all parts of the country for life insurance 
material of a simplified nature. _ 

The book has met an enthusiastic response . . . is already 
being used in hundreds of high schools from coast to coast 
. .. has been adopted as the official life insurance text by 
many Boards of Education. Demand for the book has been 
so great that already four printings have been made! 
Send for your copy today! 

The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels, 
members of the staff of The Institute of Life Insurance, 
have a rich background of experience in this field, and all 
the informational resources of the industry to draw upon. 
Several prominent educators were consulted and gave 
helpful suggestions and constructive criticisms during the 
preparation of the book. 


/ senp FOR 


FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 


Fill out and mail the 
coupon today for 
your free desk copy 
and Class Instruc- 
tion Kit. 


The book is written in simple and readable style which 
appeals equally to teachers, students and laymen. 


What leading educators say: 


“This booklet impresses me as containing a great deal of valuable 
information which should be in the hands of high school students 
in classes in social science and various business subjects.” 


Ratpu B. Jones, State Commissioner 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 


“I am glad to congratulate you upon the production of this helpful 
publication . . . The book ought to be of great assistance in the 
teaching of life insurance in the schools.” 


Betmont Fartey, Director of Public Relations 
National Education Association of the U. S., Washington, D. C. 


*T have just finished reading your booklet, Handbook of Life In- 
surance. It is an excellent piece of work. You are to be congratulated 
upon the ease and interesting manner in which you have presented 
this subject. I am sure that pupils as well as adults will not only find 
reading this pamphlet profitable, but also most interesting. 


**The organization of the pamphlet is very logically presented. The 
reader is able to follow the whole story in a truly logical manner. The 
small illustrations that you use add interest. 


“I was particularly impressed with the basic facts that are presented 

in the pamphlet. Many comments are made which are seldom; if at 

all, found in print. I am sure that this is excellent material for 
classroom use in the secondary school.” 

Water E. Hess, Managing Editor 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


Department of Information 
Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Without cost or obligation, please send my desk copy of 
the HANDBOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE, together with the Class 
Instruction Kit. (Extra copies of the book for students’ 
use, 10¢ each.) 


Name. 





Position 








School 





Street 
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SCHOLASTIC’S Programs for English and Social Studies | 


(_ Best in Contemporary Literature ) ; etl 
SHORT STORIES 


refer to 
Additional Special try. Ca 
C. S. Forester Stephen Vincent 
Albert Halper Benet 


English Divisions: one froy 
Walter Havighurst Katharine Mansfield 


. Stimulating articles on vocabu- and the 

Thomas Wolfe pam S. — lary and languaye skills. In a 
awrence Williams Readable selections from con- ioni 

temporary poets. Zionist | 

Practical articles on composi- a meml 

tion by Agnes N. Bass. activitie 

The Human Side of Authors by 
Orgel. lems in 








DRAMA 


Condensutions of full-length plays: 


Clarence, by Booth Tarkington 
The Youngest, by Philip Barry 
Our Town, by Thornton Wilder 


One-act Plays: 
The Critical Year, by Paul Green 
The Death of Aunt Aggie 
by Ranald MacDougall 


ESSAYS AND WAR NARRATIVES 


Hilary St. George D. W. Brogan 
Saunders Virginia Woolf -aaneeh & 
D. C. Russell : Round Table weekly department 
Anne O'Hare for student-written essays 
Stewart Holbrook McCormick and poetry. DURIN' 
Max Beerbohm Charles A. Rawlings “Chats About Books by Edwin Hold 
0. 


Sherwood Anderson C. J. V. Murphy Seaver and Robin McKown of 
Burnet Hersey Mark Twair. the Book-of-the-Month Club, 


Radio plays: 
Song for American Union 
by Vincent McHugh 


Judgment, by Norman Williams derstanc 
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{ For Thorough Analysis of News) 





National and Foreign Affairs—Ma- 
jor articles each week highlight signifi- 
cant developments at home and abroad, 
organizing and interpreting confusing 
current news. 


Inside Washington—From the nerve- 
center of our government, the unoffi- 
cial capitol of the world, our Wash- 
ington correspondent keeps readers in 
touch with activities of special interest 
for class study. 


Today’s Events in Light of History— 
The noted historian, Dr. Henry Steele 
Commager, interprets current events in 
reference to their historic precedence. 


Builders of America—Dramatizations 
of the lives of great leaders of Ameri- 
ca’s destiny, in popular picture-strip 
form. Among 16 featured this semes- 
ter will be: 


Kit Carson Alexander Graham Bell 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Henry Ford 


The March of Events — Concise 
review of most important news 
events of the week, with explana- 
tion of causes and possible effects. 


Debate Series — Articles related 
to 1945 debate question, ‘Shall 
We Lower the Voting Age to 18 
Years?" for critical study of this 
vital question. 


Large Clear Maps, Charts, 
Graphs—Vivid pictorial presenta- 
tion of important phases of study. 








WIT PARADE OF LIVELY 


STUDENT FEATURES 


Sones Schulaslic - 


BOY DATES GIRL YOU AND YOUR LIFE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


AIR WEEK sports . . . science news. 


Stimulating Study For 


AND Following the Films .. . Stand By, 
radio news . . . jokes . . . contests . . : 
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Classroom Readers 
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